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Current Topics. 


Lord Haldane on a Ministry of Justice. 

WE REPORT elsewhere the second lecture delivered by Lord 
HALDANE at University College, London, on a “ Ministry of 
Justice.” The question has been brought into prominence 
of recent years, particularly by the address delivered by Mr. 
SAMUEL GARRETT, as President, at the special meeting of the 
Law Society, held on 25th January, 1918 (62 Sox. J. 275), and 
by the Report of the Machinery of Government Committee, 
which was issued in January, 1919 (see 63 Sou. J. 187), and it 
has been frequently discussed’ in these columns. It will be 
remembered that at the meeting just referred to, aresolution in 
favour of the establishment of a Ministry of Justice was carried, 
and this must now be taken to be the policy of the Law Society. 
The Report of the Machinery of Government Committee was 
also in favour of the proposal. They were’impressed, they said, 
with the total inad quacy of the organisation which controls 
the general administration of the very large staffs, with the 
voluminous business, required to give effect to the decrees of 
the Courts of Justice throughout the country. One of the 
chief reasons for this inadequacy was the magnitude and variety 
of the duties with which the Lord Chancellor is charged, without 
really being allowed either the time or the machinery requisite 
for their performance. “ It is one thing to hold the position of 
chief legal adviser to the Government and quite another to 
possess the powers which a Minister of Justice ought to have.” 


The Chancellor’s Proposed Functions. 

Lorp Ha.LpAne was the chairman of the Machinery of Govern- 
ment Committee, and the passage we have just cited, doubtless, 
was inspired by him then, and the same idea has been elaborated 
in his lectures. There is no desire to diminish the position or 
authority of the Lord Chancellor. As a matter of sentiment, to 
use the expression which Lord HaLpane quoted, the trappings 
of the Great Panjandrum are not to be touched. He would 
remain_a member of the Cabinet and the chief legal adviser of 
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the Government; he would appoint all the higher judges—we 
do not know whether, according to Lord Ha.pane’s scheme, 
he would retain the appointment of county court judges; 
he would have control of the technical side of the legislative 
schemes of the Government; and if, as Lord HaLDANE suggests, 
there is to be a single Imperial Court of Appeal, the Lord 
Chancellor would be its President and he would sit as a member 
of it when practicable. Lord Ha.pane also suggests that, 
under coming changes in the House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor, 
as Speaker of that House—or of the Senate—will require to be 
in frequent communication with the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Put generally, the Lord Chancellor is to attend to 
principles and do the thinking in the administration of Justice. 
Possibly in view of the three years’ period for thinking, which 
was allowed to the Ministry of Transport on its establishment, 
the expression is not very promising, but doubtless a Lord 
Chancellor can think to better purpose than lesser men. Then, 
for practical details, there is to be another Minister, who would 
be styled the Minister of Justice, and since the Home Secretary 
is designated for this role, there would be no increase of Ministries. 
Lord Hatpang, at the close of his lecture, referred tothe recent 
change in criminal administration effected at Cleveland, Ohio. 
That is an interesting matter, and we hope to be able to give 
some details of it hereafter. A year or two ago the Chief Justice 
of the Municipal Court of Cleveland was convicted of perjury, 
and this led to the appointment of Dean Roscoz Pounp and 
Professor FRANKFURTER to supervise an inquiry into the 


administration of justice, known as the “ Cleveland Survey.” 


The New Solicitor-General. 


THE COMPLEMENT of law-officers in the New Ministry has 
now been completed by the appointment of Mr. Insxrp, K.C., 
as Solicitor-General. Mr. INsKrP is a comparatively young man 
as law-officers go, being only forty-six years of age, but such 
youthful marvels as Sir Jonn Simon and Lord BirkennEeapD 
have rather destroyed our old conceptions of “ Mr. Attorney ” 
and “ Mr. Solicitor” as grave middle-aged men. The new 
law-officer has long enjoyed a solid practice of the best type 
in the Commercial and Common Law Courts; his special con- 
nection has been with Bristol, one constitutency of which he 
has represented in the House of Commons for the last five years. 
Until he took silk a year or two ago, he was one of the leading 
juniors on the Western Circuit, which shares with the North- 
Western an easy primacy in the output of distinguished 
advocates and successful practitioners. Sir JoHNn Simon is 
a Western Circuit man, and among its famous sois have been 
the present Lord CoLermpce and his father, the Chief Justice, 
Lord Bowen, and Mr. Justice Wricut. With the exception 
of the two Welsh circuits, the Western is the most rural and least 
urbanized of all the circuits; it has no large manufacturing 
city except Bristol, and the assize towns are very largely small 
cathedral cities, picturesque market towns, and seaports famous 
in Elizabethan history. Therefore it has retained more of the 
old life of the bar men on circuit than any of the others, and 
young barristers without any local connection elsewhere, who 
wish to enjoy the romance of life at the Bar, generally choose 
the Western as their circuit. Mr. INskrp’s appointment will be 
received with pleasure by the Common Law Bar, and there will 
be general regret for his sake if the uncertainties of politics 
in the immediate future should reader it somewhat transient. 
The present situation, certainly, somewhat resembles that of the 
three Derpy-DisraEtt short-lived ministries of 1852, 1858, 
1868-9, when Lord Dersy, although in a minority, took office 
for a month at a time owing to the internal dissensions of the 
Whigs, Peelites, and Radicals. Many members of the profes- 
sion will remember the famous story of Sir FREDERICK 
TuEsicer, Attorney-General in 1852, who put up a notice- 
board outside his chambers to this effect: “‘ Has removed to 
the Attorney-General’s Room, Westminster Hall.” Some wag 
came along and chalked up: “ Will be back presently ; 
please wait.” 





Mr. Nesbitt’s Candidature. 

WE ARE, of course, quite outside the election, and journalisti- 
cally we view with indifferénce the prospects of parties. But, 
perhaps, we may be permitted to show an interest in the announce- 
ment that Mr. R. C. Nessirr has been adopted as the Conservative 
candidate for the Chislehurst Division of Kent. He has been a 
member of the Council of the Law Society since 1909, and it will 
be an advantage for the Council to have an additional repre- 
sentative in Parliament. He has also had extensive experience 
of inquiries into matters affecting the profession, and in 192] 
was Chairman of the Special Grants Committee of the Ministry 
of Labour, which had control of large sums of money and assisted 
a whole army corps of ex-officers in their training for the return 
to civil life. But lest any reader should think that, in saying 
this, we are departing from a strictly non-party attitude, we 
propose to put ourselves right by expressing a hope also for the 
return of Mr. Isaac Foot, who, a new member last session, at 
once made his mark in discussions on legal matters—the Law of 
Property Bill and Solicitors Bill. And yet, perhaps, we were 
still more interested in his statement—‘“ Poets in Parliament,” 
Daily News, 24th August last—of the quotations which enlivened 
the session. It was another solicitor, Mr. Percy, member for 
Teignmouth, who scored off a Minister with the lines beginning 
“Man, proud man, drest in a little brief authority.” But it is 
not every session which sees the feelings of the House profoundly 
stirred with poetry as when Mr. JosePpH CHAMBERLAIN quoted 
in a crofters’ debate the Canadian boatsong: ‘‘ And in our dreams 
we see the Hebrides.” And now we hope we have atoned for 
noting Mr. Nessirt’s candidature and wishing him success. 


Bétting Cheques and the Gaming Act, 1922. 

WE INTEND to deal more fully at an early date with the important 
judgment delivered by Mr. Justice McCarpie in Bowling v. 
Camp (Times, 27th October); at present we shall merely note 
the effect of the decision as regards the principal issue raised. 
The case raised inter alia the question whether s. ] of the Gaming 
Act, 1922, which repeals s. 2 of the Gaming Act, 1835, applies 
merely to the case of betting cheques given after the coming into 
force of the Act on 20th July, 1922, or has some limited retro- 
spective effect. The general view taken hitherto by practitioners 
has been that the Act does not stay pending proceedings, 7.e., 
actions already commenced before 20th July to recover moneys 
paid to the payee of a betting cheque, but that it stays proceedings 
which had not been commenced at that date in respect of cheques 
given and duly honoured before that date. This seems to follow 
from the words of the section: ‘‘ Section 2 of the Gaming Act, 
1835 .'. . is hereby repealed . . . No action for the recovery 
of money under the said section shall be entertained in any court.” 
Taken literally, the last clause certainly seems to place a bar 
on the commencement of future proceedings. Mr. Justice 
McCarpik, however, took the view that a vested right to sue, 
existing on 20th July, cannot be taken away by mere implication ; 
there must be an express enactment taking away the vested 
right of action. 


Estates under Re-Settlements. 

THE MOST INTERESTING of recent conveyancing cases, perhaps, 
is Re Constable’s Settled Estates (1919, 1 Ch. 178), on the effect of a 
disentailing deed and re-settlement “in restoration” of the 
former estate; that is, whether it really restores the former 
estate—which primd facie is absurd—or not. It was held by 
the Court of Appeal—we hope this is not putting it too strongly— 
that the old estate was not restored, but that the settlor had 
now a new estate under the re-settlement to which the statutory 
powers were incident ; though, as Sarcanrt, J., held a little later 
in Re Cope and Wadland’s Contract (1919, 2 Ch. 376), he also had 
these powers by virtue of his former estate inasmuch as they were 
indestructible. The November Law Reports show that the same 
question has arisen in a new connection before the same learned 
judge in Re Meeking (1922, 2 Ch. 523). Stated shortly, the 
re-settlor was entitled to an annuity so long as she had her estate 
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under the old settlement ; could she say that she had this estate 
after the re-settlement so as to retain the annuity. Mr. Justice 
SarcaNT held that she could, but the reasoning by which he 
arrived at this result requires more consideration than can be 
given to it in a brief note. 


The Land Union and the Taxation of Land Values. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from the Land Union a statement with 
reference to the coming election. It might have been supposed 
that the Union would have gone out of business when the Land 
Value Duties were repealed, but it remained in existence for the 
purpose of attending to questions affecting land generally. 
Of the difficulties which attended the working of the duties 
it would be easy to speak. In principle we have always con- 
sidered there was much to be said for levying toll on the increment 
value which an urban land-holder acquired solely from the 
necessities of his neighbours. The trouble began when these 
tolls began to be taken in accordance with the curious formule 
embedded in the Finance Act, 1910. It is not, perhaps, too 
much to say that they were killed by the satire of a famous 
judgment of Lord Movutton’s in the House of Lords. But 
that is now an old story. At the present time the Land Union 
are perturbed by the proposals of two political parties for the 
revival of the taxation—and also rating—of land values, and 
they properly call attention to the interference with building 
which the recent duties are said to have caused. The resulting 
shortage of small houses was estimated in 1914 at 300,000, and 
of course this was a very bad preparation for the stoppage of 
building during the war. It has, says the statement, been 
officially stated that private enterprise provided ninety per cent. 
of working-class houses, and the Union fear that, if the proposed 
taxation is adopted, it will shut down private enterprise and 
increase the difficulties of those seeking accommodation. It 
is not for us to hazard an opinion whether this would be so or 
not, but when the Land Union say that land already bears its 
burdens, including local rates, we would suggest that in ordinary 
cases the rates fall on the occupier and not the owner. They 
also point out that under recent legislation land can be acquired 
by Public Authorities at its open market value without the old 
allowance for compulsory taking. 


Charge-Sheets and the Press. 


WE CANNOT join in the criticism expressed in some quarters of 
the daily press on the action of the Commissioner of Police in 
directing that charge-sheets are not to be shown to reporters 
present in court, unless the magistrate so authorises. It is a 
mistake to suggest that this constitutes any breach, either in the 
letter or in the spirit, of the rule that summary trials must take 
place in open court. The charge is read out in court, and 
reporters have an opportunity of taking down such details as 
they can get hold of in this way ; there seems no reason why the 
charge-sheet or any other document used in the course of pro- 
ceedings should be rendered specially available for the press. 
As a matter of fact, it is not altogether desirable that they should. 
The name of an accused person can always be ascertained ; 
but the complaint made in the press is that, without a perusal of 
the charge-sheet, the defendant’s address cannot be obtained, 
and that this prevents his or her identification by the public. 
In summary proceedings, we do not see why the public should 
be eatitled to identify every unfortunate persoa who is hauled 
before a court of justice and fined or sent to prison or acquitted : 
such exposure adds a very heavy penalty to the sentence in 
the case of guilty persons, and often causes grave suffering to 
Mnocent defendants, and their relatives. It is contended in 
som: quarters that the publishing of addresses as well as names 
enables persons who read the papers and identify the defendaat 
to come forward as witnesses in the interests either of the police 
or of the prisoner; but this seems to us very doubtful. The 
“rcumstances will sufficiently identify the incident and the 
offence to any such spectator whose testimony has not been 
discovered beforehand by the parties. 





Identification by Handwriting. 


THE DANGER of convictions which rest chiefly on the evidence 
of handwriting experts was strikingly shown in the Lewes postcard 
case last year, when the Home Office released a convicted 
schoolmistress on finding that the libels, alleged to be in her hand- 
writing, continued after she was in gaol. The same danger has 
been illustrated recently by a case before the Highgate Bench, 
noted in the daily press, in which a postman was accused of 
stealing a registered letter, and was proved to be innocent by a 
most fortunate chapter of accidents. Here complaint was made 
to the postal authorities that a registered letter had not been 
received by the addressee ; but inquiry showed that the postman 
had received the letter for delivery and had brought back the 
official receipt signed “ Dorothy Smith.”” Now Dorothy Smith 
was not the addressee, nor was there any person of that name on 
the premises; and, on investigation, similarities between the 
postman’s own handwriting and that of “ Dorothy Smith” 
were discovered. On being asked for an explanation he recol- 
lected that he could get no answer when he knocked, but that a 
woman, who appeared to be a neighbour, had taken the packet 
for the addressee and had signed for it. Unfortunately, no 
neighbour named “ Dorothy Smith ” could be traced. Naturally 
the case looked conclusive against the accused who was arrested 
and charged at Highgate. During the remand, however, the 
real “‘ Dorothy Smith” saw the case in the newspaper, and at 
once identified the incident. She had been calling at neighbouring 
premises and had taken the letter for the purpose of handing 
it over to the occupier of the house to which it was addressed 
when the latter returned ; some delay had occurred in doing so. 
Her evidence, of course, exonerated the postman entirely. But 
the moral of all such cases is clear: it is exceedingly dangerous 
to rely on apparent similarities of handwriting. Handwriting 
is largely a matter of (1) age, (2) occupation, and (3) the frequency 
with which a person writes; and where all three conditions 
happen to be of much the same character in the case of two persons, 
their handwriting will often appear to have a certain superficial 
resemblance. 








Rectification and Specific 
Performance. 


Tue law of Specific Performance is not always easy to apply ; 
in particular where the written gontract which it is sought to 
enforce does not correctly represent the real intention of the 
parties, so that, even if the contract is binding at law, it would 


be inequitable to enforce it according to its literal terms. And 
where one party seeks to enforce the contract and the other 
resists enforcement on the ground that he entered into it under 
a mistake, this will, as a rule, be a good defence, unless the mistake 
was due solely to his own neglect or carelessness, in which case 
he will be estopped from setting it up: Tamplin v. James 
(15 Ch. D. 215) ; see Van Praagh v. Etheridge (1902, 1 Ch. 266 ; 
1903, 1 Ch. 436) ; and as to this latter case, Williams’ Vendor and 
Purchaser, 2nd ed., p. 761. But where it is the plaintiff who 
alleges that owing to mistake the contract does not express the 
true agreement of the parties, he is in the difficulty that the 
court has, according to its settled practice, refused to enforce a 
contract with a parol variation at the instance of the plaintiff. 
Thus in Woollam v. Hearne (7 Ves. 211; Wh. & T., 8th ed. UJ., 
517) Grant, M.R., said :— 

“Tf this had been a bill brought by this defendant for a specific 
performance, I should have been bound by the decisions to admit the 
parol evidence, and to refuse a specific performance, But this evidence 
is offered, not for the purpose of resisting, but of obtaining a decree : 
first to falsify the written agreement, and then to substitute in its 
place a parol agreement, to be executed bythe court. Thinking, as I do, 
that the statute has been already too much broken n upon by supposed 
equitable exceptions, I shall not go farther in receiving and giving 
effect to parol evidence than I am forced by precedent.” 


In reference to this and similar decisions, Story said (Eq. 
Jurisp. 1, s. 161) that it was extremely difficult to perceive the 
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principle on which they could be supported, consistently with the 
acknowledged exercise of jurisdiction in the court to reform 
written contracts, and to decree relief thereon, and he referred 
to the decisions of Chancellor Kent in Gillespie v. Moon (2 John. 
Ch. R. 585), and Keisselbrack v. Livingston (4 ibid., 144), in which, 
after a most elaborate consideration of the subject, that great 
judge had not hesitated to reject the distinction as unfounded 
in justice, and had decreed relief to a plaintiff standing in a similar 
predicament. And the same view was taken by Sir Epwarp 
Fry (Spec. Perf. 1st ed. p. 227 et seq.) 

But whatever may have been the correctness of the principle 
enunciated by Grant, M.R., at a time when equitable and common 
law relief were given in different courts, the case appeared to be 
altered when under s. 24 (7) of the Judicature Act, 1873, the 
High Court had power to grant all such remedies as any of the 
parties might “appear to be entitled to in respect of any and 
every legal or equitable claim properly brought forward by them 
respectively ” in the cause, and consequently in Olley v. Fisher 
(34 Ch. D. 317), Norru, J., held that since the statute the court 
had jurisdiction, in any case in which the Statute of Frauds was 
not a bar, in one and the same action to rectify a written agree- 
ment, upon parol evidence of mistake, and to order the agreement 
as rectified to be specifically performed. 

There the matter might very well have rested, but in May v. 
Platt (1900, 1 Ch. 616, 622), in which neither Olley v. Fisher nor 
Sir Epwarp Fry’s opinion seem to have been cited (see Williams’ 
V. & P., p. 790), FarweE.L, J., reverted to Woollam v. Hearne, 
supporting himself also by the judgment of Lord St. Leonarps 
in Davies v. Fitton (2 Dr. & War. 225), and considered that he 
was precluded from admitting parol evidence to rectify a con- 
veyance made in accordance with a written contract, without 
first rectifying the contract and enforcing it as rectified, and this 
he could not do: see also Thompson v. Hickman (1907, 1 Ch. 550, 
561), where, however, NEvILE, J., considered that in principle, 
Woollam v. Hearne did not apply. On the other hand, Olley v. 
Fisher was followed by Kay, J., in Shrewsbury & Talbot Cab, é&c., 
Co. v. Shaw (89 L.T. Jour. 274), and in the latest edition of 
“ Fry” (6th ed., s. 818) it is treated as settling the law: see 
also Forgione v. Lewis (1920, 2 Ch. 327) where the Statute of 
Frauds was not pleaded. 

The first real attempt to decide between the conflicting views 
in Olley v. Fisher and May v. Platt seems to have been made in 
the recent decision of P. O. LawrEeNcE, J., in Craddock Bros., Lid. 
v. Hunt (1922, W.N. 248), and he has preferred to adopt the 
view of Norn, J., and has held that a plaintiff can, since the 
Judicature Act, 1873, sue for specific performance of a contract 
with a parol variation, a short way of saying that he can claim 
rectification of the contract, and then, in the same action, ask 
for specific performance of it as rectified. This places the matter 
on a simple and satisfactory footing. 





Dual Character of the Bill 
of Lading. 


MERCANTILE Law is in many ways the most recent instance of 
judge-made law on a large scale, and this probably accounts for 
the undoubted state of flux in which at present Commercial 
Court practitioners find some of its fundamental principles, 
For example, it is still undecided whether a bill of lading is a 
contract, or a receipt which may or may not be the symbol of 
a contract of affreightment external to it. And at the recent 
Maritime Law Conference in Brussels, when Sir Lestre Scorrt, 
then Solicitor-General, asked Lord STERNDALE and Mr. Justice 
Hit, both present as delegates, to oblige the Conference with an 
agreed answer to a somewhat complex question which involved 
this distinction, the MasTER oF THE ROLLs very properly excused 
himself from deciding outside the forum a point of law which he 
might well be called upon in the near future to consider judicially 
in some actual case. This issue has been complicated in practice 








by the difficulty that it never arises in any clear case separated 
from other issues which cause confusion. A good example 
will be found in the most recent House of Lords case, that of 
Hansson v. Hamel and Horley, Limited (1922, 2 A.C. 36), where the 
final Tribunal] of Appeal had to consider a judgment of M1. Justice 
BAILHACHE which had been reversed in the Court of Appeal. 

The facts in the case, fortunately, are simpler than is usually 
found where affreightment law is in issue. A Swedish merchant 
agreed to sell an English company a quantity of guano in bags 
c.i.f. Norway to Kobe or Yokohama in Japan; the terms were 
net cash against documents in London, and the time of shipping 
as to the first instalment March-April, 1920. In other words, 
the guano was to be delivered on board ship in Norway and con- 
veyed to its destination in Japan; the invoiced price was to 
include freight and insurance as well as the cost of the goods, 
so that the seller was to pay both those charges of transit ; and 
payment was to be made in London in net cash on the handing 
over of the documents from seller’s agent to buyer’s agent. The 
effect of such ““ tradition ” of documents, to employ a convenient 
term borrowed from Roman Law, of course, is that the buyer, 
on obtaining them, has complete control and right of disposition 
of the goods subject to any overriding liens and rights of stoppage 
in transitu. Now it has long been in controversy whether such 
a contract is a sale of the goods or of the shipping documents: 
Lord Justice Scrurron is the foremost champion of the latter, 
at first sight rather heretical, view. If a bill of lading is not a 
contract but merely a receipt collateral or incidental to a contract, 
this view becomes less heretical; for in such case, the bill is 
essentially a document of title and may readily be the subject 
of sale; the effect of such a sale would be that the possessor of 
the title is entitled to possession of the goods which that title 
symbolises. In the present case, however, that was not the 
question which actually arose. 

Since the seller had to ship the goods in March-April, 1920, 
he instructed one E. T. Linp, the Hamburg agent of a Japanese 
company running ships from Hamburg to Japan, but not from 
Norway to Japan, to arrange the conveyance of the guano from 
Hamburg to Japan; Lrvp was to sign, on behalf of the seller, 
through bills of lading, so soon as the goods came into his pos- 
session. In April the guano was actually shipped to Hamburg 
from Norway by the sellers, and duly came to hand at Hamburg. 
Lrvyp then signed several documents in identical terms, called 
through bills of lading on their face, and bearing date 5th May. 
The bill of lading relating to one of the consignments stated that 
the goods were shipped in apparent good order and condition on 
board the steamship K, lying at the port B(in Norway), and bound 
for Hamburg, for transhipment into the Japanese company’s steam- 
ship A, to be delivered in like good order and condition at the 
Port of Yokohama unto “ order.” The margin of the bill of 
lading contained these words: “ Shipped from B according to 
bill of lading on 22nd Apuil, 1920.” On 12th May the sellers 
tendered the buyers the shipping documents, including the ocean 
bill of lading, at London, as required under the contract of sale. 
The buyers rejected the documents and refused to take the goods, 
on the ground that these shipping documents did not satisfy the 
terms of the contract “ cash against documents.” Mr. Justice 
BAILHACHE decided against this contention when the seller sued 
for the pzice; but the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords 
accepted the buyers’ view and found for them in the action. 

Now the crux of the case is this. In order to satisfy the 
contract of sale with its term “ cash against documents,” the 
documents tendered must clearly be such as confer on the holder, 
who is expected to pay cash for them, an absolute right of disposal 
(subject to liens and other overriding rights) over the goods from 
the place at which they are to be delivered to the shipowner, in 
this case Norway. Consequently the point at once arises whether 
or not that absolute right of disposal is conferred, seeing that 
the bills of lading were not executed with the first shipowners at 
the original shipment of the guano, but only by a later carrier's 
agent on the occasion of their transhipment to the latter’s ships. 
Where goods are sold on c.i.f. terms, the contract of affreightment 
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ought surely to be made by the sellers “ on shipment” of the 
goods, and not at a later date—in this case (1) thirteen days 
after the original shipment, and (2) at a port of subsequent 
transhipment, not at the original port of shipment, and (3) by 
the agent of the subsequent, not the original, carriers. It was 
this reasoning which commended itself to the Court of Appeal 
and to the House of Lords, and resulted in their decision for the 
defendants. In so deciding they followed Landauer & Co. v. 
Craven and Speeding Brothers (1912, 2 K.B. 94), but had to 
distinguish the case of Cox, McEuen & Co. v. Malcolm & Co. (1912, 
2 K.B. 107, note). In substance, the House of Lords held that 
the through bills of lading tendered were not through bills of 
lading at all, although on the face of them they purported to 
cover the whole voyage from the port B (in Norway) via Hamburg 
to Japan. 

As a matter of fact, the actual transactions in the case were 
at variance with the terms of the tendered bills of lading. For, 
in fact, there had been a local bill of lading, duly executed by 
the master of the ship which carried the goods from Norway to 
Hamburg, given to the sellers and not to the agent of the Japanese 
Company at Hamburg. The tendered bill, called in the case the 
“Ocean Bill,” purported to cover the period of thirteen days 
during which the goods were en route from Norway to Hamburg ; 
but during that period the goods were, in fact, covered by the 
local bill, and any bond fide purchaser for value of the latter 
would have acquired an indefeasible title to the goods ; in fact, 
his title would have defeated one set up under the ocean bill, 
which was executed at a later date. Clearly, then, in such a case 
the purchaser, receiving only the ocean bill, did not receive the 
complete protection as to ownership and jus disponendi of the 
goods against all comers, which he is entitled to require in a 
c.i.f. contract of sale when the documents are tendered in return 
for payment by him. This result seems common sense, and the 
logical grounds for it are stated very powerfully indeed by Lord 
SUMNER in delivering the leading judgment : Hansson v. Hamel 
und Horley, Limited (supra). But the question with which we are 
concerned just now is its bearing on the larger issue, whether a 
bill of lading is itself a contract,or merely a receipt arising out 
of a contract. Of course, it is not a contract between the seller 
and the purchaser of the goods, but between the seller—and his 
assignees in this case—on the one hand and the shipowner on 
the other. 

Now, if a bill of lading is essentially a receipt collateral to an 
implied contract of affreightment which embodies the terms and 
conditions, if any, stipulated for in the bill of lading, then the 
acceptance of the local bill of lading at the Norwegian port by 
the sellers merely vested in their hands the jus disponendi of the 
goods. If so, there was nothing to prevent them assigning that 
jus disponendi to the ocean carriers, the Japanese company, 
as from the date at which they themselves obtained the local bill, 
and contracting with the latter that they should hold the goods to 
the order of the purchasers as from the date of shipment in Norway. 
For, under the terms of the ocean bill, the ocean carriers would 
appear to assume liability for the goods as from the date of ship- 
ment in Norway, to any holder of the ocean bill of lading. But, 
if the local bill is merely a receipt, then the ocean carriers are not 
vested with the jus disponendi over the goods at the date from 
which they purport to assume liability ; in order to be so vested 
they must receive from the sellers, as holders, the local bill of 
lading. So that the documents tendered to the buyers for 
cash ought in that case to have included (1) the local bill indorsed 
by its holders, the sellers, and (2) the ocean bill. On the theory 
that a bill of lading is primarily a receipt collateral to a contract, 
then, the actual tender was insufficient to protect the purchaser. 

Does this result follow equally from the theory that a bill of 
lading is itself the contract of affreightment and not merely a 
document incidental to it? It is submitted that it does not. 
For if the local bill of lading was a contract of affreightment 
between shipowner and seller, and not merely documentary 
evidence of such a contract, then the execution of a subsequent 
contract of affreightment, the ocean bill of lading, relating to 





the same goods by the sellers’ agents would estop them from 
denying the facts recited in that later contract. That being so, 
the sellers, as holders of the local bill of lading, would be estopped 
from denying the title to the goods of any holder under the ocean 
bill of lading. This estoppel would affect not merely themselves, 
but any holder deriving title from them under the local bill of 
lading, ifthey had sold or pledged it in the meanwhile. For, on 
this view, a bill of lading is not a completely negotiable instrument 
conferring on its holder, in due course, an absolute title to the goods 
free of all equities, but merely evidence of a contract governing 
the title to the goods. 

The question then resolves itself into the old and apparently 
insoluble problem, upon which so much divided judicial opinion 
of ancient and recent date is in existence, whether a bill of lading 
is or is not a true negotiable instrument. It cannot be completely 
negotiable unless, like a bill of lading, it is itself the document 
of title—and the only document of title—to the property which it 
represents. Jf it is a contract in writing as well as a document of 
title, then its negotiability is necessarily subject to conditions 
inconsistent with full ownership, and therefore incomplete. 
But if it is a document of title, in the form of receipt, but subject 
to a collateral contract, then it is possible to maintain for it 
some sort of complete negotiability. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the determination of the true character of a bill of lading, 
whether title deed or contract, is bound up with the wider questio 
verata, whether or not it is a negotiable, o1 merely a quasi-negoti- 
able, instrument. 








Prison Reform. 


Ir is noteworthy that the Report on English Prisons which 
was recently published as the result of private inquiry, and the 
Annual Report of the Prison Commissioners, which has just been 
published,* are very similar in their general tone, and that being 
so, it is singular that the Prison Commissioners appear to have 
resented the intrusion of non-official inquirers. The Committee, 
we are told in the ‘‘ Foreword,’’ was from the first representative 
of the various schools of political thought, and it included in its 
membership civil administrators, magistrates, retired prison 
officials, experienced penal reformers, doctors, and lawyers, 
besides a number of ex-prisoners. Recent events, indeed, have 
made it possible to include men of the highest moral character and 
most conscientious motives in this last class. And the object of 
the inquiry has been the discovery of the facts and not the 
preparation of proposals for reform. ‘ All that this Report 
claims to be is a description (as accurate and complete as condi- 
tions have allowed) of the Engligh Prison System as it is to-day, 
accompanied by a study, based upon the evidence, of its physical, 
mental, and moral effects upon those who are subjected to it.”’ 
At the same time notes are made in the successive chapters which 
deal with the Prison System (Part I)—Part II deals with the 
Effects of the System—of the principal defects revealed by the 
investigation, and in a concluding chapter the editors indicate 
briefly what, in their view—and we presume the Committee 
approve—must be the broad principle of any adequate scheme 
of reform. The Committee, of which Sir Sydney Ollivier was 
chairman, and which included many well-known workers in 
Penal Reform, was met by the initial difficulty which we have 
mentioned above, that the Prison Commissioners declined to 
assist them or to allow prison officials to answer interrogatories. 
We need not comment upon this except to express surprise that 
the Commissioners, who appear to have the same objects in view 
as the Committee, should not rather have welcomed the assistance 
of independent inquirers. However, their defensive attitude 
does not seem to have mattered, for the Committee were able 
to collect a vast mass of information. This was obtained from 
some 50 prison officials—chaplains and ministers of the English 
and Roman Churches and other denominations, medical officers, 
and warders; numerous agents of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies, and other persons having supervision of and intimacy 
with ex-prisoners ; twenty-two visiting magistrates, and 290 
ex-prisoners. Among the ex-prisoners were a large number of 
men and women who had been sentenced to imprisonment (mostly 
for terms of hard labour) for political offences ; but they included 


* English Prisons To-day: being the Report of the Prison System Inquiry Committee. 
Edited by Stephen Hobhouse, M.A., and A. Fenner Brockway. Longmans, Green & Co. 
25s. net. 

Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors of Convict Prisons, with 
Appendices. (For the year ended 31st March, 1922). H.M. Stationery Office. [Cmd. 1761], 
2s. net. 
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also a number of ex-prisoners committed for criminal offences 
who had had experience of both local and convict prisons. 
Convict prisons, it may be noted, are for those sentenced to penal 
servitude, the minimum term of which is three years, and local 
prisons for all others, the maximum term being two years. 

‘* Prisons are largely peopled by the very poor, the very 
ignorant, the physical and mental weaklings, the unemployable, 
and the unskilled, to say nothing of drunkards.’’ So wrote 
Dr. Smalley in his Report as Medical Inspector of Prisons in 1909. 
And other authorities bear witness that poverty and destitution 
are at the root of most offences against the law. To a large 
extent crime is the result of the circumstances to which social 
arrangements have consigned the prisoner. In reading cases 
collected in the present work one is driven to the conclusion that 
in very many instances the present practice of imprisonment is 
mistaken. Insummary cases this is largely due to the insufficient 
care bestowed on individual cases. In magistrates’ courts the 
cases are taken much too hurriedly, and a police magistrate 
will get through his work with even more despatch than a Chancery 
judge gets through his chamber summonses. It is also due to 
the insufficient use of probation. The chief object of a magistrate 
should be to avoid sending people to prison. The chief object 
of administrators should be to see that they are properly employed 
when they get there. And this brings us to the ever-recurring 
question as to the real object of imprisonment. As is well known, 
three factors are recognised—tretribution, deterrence and reforma- 
tion ; and one of the main criticisms made in the Report is that 
the retributory and deterrent factors are allowed to persist 
to the exclusion of truly preventive and educational principles. 
This does not apply to Borstal treatment or preventive detention, 
both of which are definitely intended to be primarily reformative 
in effect, and the Report recognises that in the case of young 
persons up to twenty-one years of age, the Commissioners have, 
since 1898, faithfully and consistently urged that) commitment 
to the ordinary prison is a fatal expedient. And the Reports 
of the Prison Commissioners by no means overlook the reformative 
side of prison treatment. But the Committee’s Report objects 
that in practice it has been narrowed down to a comparatively 
small section of prisoners, namely to adult first offenders of what 
is termed the ‘“ accidental’ type of criminals, or in other words 
to the ‘‘ Star’”’ class in local and convict prisons. But as to 
the great majority, the Chairman of the Committee sums up 
what he conceives to be the effect of imprisonment by saying, 
as a finale to the Report: ‘* In our prisons we put away men for 
our own convenience, and, for the sake of financial economy, 
control them by mechanical methods, which not only deteriorate 
their own characters and dissipate their inheritance in humanity, 
but in the majority of cases ensure that if we release them, we 
shall have to put them away again, and continue the process of 
their destruction till nothing but animal life can be said to 
remain to them.” 

With the vast mass of detail in the Report as to prison life, 
and management, it is impracticable for us to deal. It is a store- 
house of material of which practical reformers will be glad to 
make use. As we have said, it represents the effort at reform 
from outside which corresponds to the like effort which the 
Prison Commissioners are making from within. Take, for 
instance, the rule as to silence which is very severely criticized 
in the Committee’s Report : ‘* The most manifestly dehumanizing 
prison rule is that which demands silence on the part of the 
prisoners’ (p. 355). Originally, we are told (p. 562) “ the 
imposition of the silence rule and the system of separate con- 
finement were advocated to eradicate mutual corruption amongst 
prisoners, and to effect reform of character through encouraging 
meditation leading to penitence. It is now generally agreed 
that the first aims have been lost sight of, and that the functions 
of these regulations are partly punitive and partly for the 
facilitating discipline and the smooth working of the routine.” 
But the silence rule is so injurious to the mental stability of the 
prisoners that relaxation has been found essential ; moreover, 
the attempt to enforce it leads to all manner of trickery and 
deception on the part of the prisoners. ‘ If it were possible to 
enforce this rule,’’ says an ex-prisoner of long experience, ‘‘ ninety 
per cent. of the prisoners would lose their reason within a few 
months ’’; and instances are given where the attempt to enforce 
the rule has led to idiocy or lunacy. In fact the rule cannot be 
enforced, and in former Reports the Prison Commissioners have 
emphasized the relaxations of it which are allowed. The Com- 
mittee’s Report states that these are not sufficient, and says : 
** We are confident that the vast majority of prisoners and prison 
officers alike would ridicule these official attempts to belittle the 
reality of the silence rule ’’ (p. 355). In view of this criticism 
it is noteworthy that the Prison Commissioners take the 
opportunity in their present Report of re-stating their view on the 
matter. We need not say any more here, for we print next week 
the statement of their views and the circular which has been 
issued in order to make prison practice generally accord with 
that of the best prison officers. Shortly their view is that 
increased opportunities for talking are desirable on three 





conditions: (1) that it is under supervision ; (2) that the prisoners 
have something to talk about ; and (3) that they are adequately 
classified so as to avoid, as far as possible, the contamination 
of the younger or more ignorant by the older or more depraved, 
The last condition is, of course, excellent; the first may be 
desirable to a certain extent; but the second reminds us of the 
Duke of Wellington’s pathetic reason for his own and Sir Robert 
Peel’s failure in society: ‘‘ I have no small talk and Peel has no 
manners.’’ If no one outside a prison spoke unless they had 
something sensible to talk about, what a Trappist world it would 
be. Still the condition has an important corollary. To have 
something sensible to talk about men must have their interest 
continually aroused by 1eading or by work. In other words, the 
condition implies that prisoners’ faculties shall be continually 
employed in such a manner as to interest them. That is an 
excellent basis for conversation, and also points the true path to 
reformation. 

And if the Committee and the Commissioners are approximating 
over the silence rule, they are, it would seem, approximating on 
other matters too. In their general survey of prison routine, 
the Committee’s Report says (p. 356) :—- 

‘* But, as we have tried to show in what has gone before, the 
silence rule is only characteristic of the whole system. Self 
respect is systematically destroyed and self-expression prevented 
in every phase of prison existence. The buildings in their 
ugliness and their monotony have a deadening and repressive 
effect. The labour is mostly mechanical and largely wasteful, 
and every indication of craftsmanship or creative ability is 
suppressed. The meals are distributed through momentarily 
opened doors as though the prisoners were caged animals. 
The sanitary arrangements are degrading and filthy, and the 
dress is hideous, slovenly, and humiliating. Education is 
limited to the most elementary standard and is denied to those 
above 25 years of age. To the vast majority of prisoners 
recreation is totally unknown, and lectures and music are 
only very rarely available .. .’’ 

If with this we compare the list of ameliorating changes which 
we re-print elsewhere from the Prison Commissioners’ Report, 
we shall see that at any rate a commencement has been made 
in remedying the conditions thus outlined. 

We also print the portions of that Report relating to recreation. 
We need not hazard any guess as to how far these changes have 
been suggested or accelerated by the Report of the Prison System 
Enquiry Committee. Indeed, they appear to have preceded 
that Report. And as we have intimated, we prefer to assume 
that both the Committee and the Commissioners have worked 
with the same end in view; the Commissioners naturally being 
guided by what they consider to be practicable ; the Committee 
having the freer scope of idealists. The Committee, however, 
hope for more fundamental reforms under Mr. M. L. Walker, who 
recently succeeded Sir E. Ruggles-Brise as Chairman of the 
Commissioners. But we must repeat that we have only touched 
on the contents of the Committee’s Report. There are chapters— 
for instance, on the Borstal System, on Preventive Detention, 
on Women Prisoners, and on the Care of Discharged Prisoners— 
which should be read by all who are interested in prison work. 
Perhaps the presence of babies and small children in prison will 
come as a surprise to many, though as a rule twelve months is the 
limit of age for these little visitors. But— 

** In practice, the 12 months’ limit is sometimes extended, and 
we have heard of a boy of three, whose mother and grand- 
mother were both in the same prison, who ran all about the 
place and stopping at a cell door would knock and call ‘ You 
all right, granny ?’ ”’ 

That is a human touch on which we will close. 








Reviews. 
Legal History. 


A History or Encusn Law. By W. 8S. Hotpsworts, K.C., D.C.L., 


Vinerian Professor of English Law in the University of Oxford. Vol. 1. 


Third edition. Re-written. Methuen & Co. Ltd. 


Professor Holdsworth has re-written and enlarged his valuable work on 
English Legal History—or at least has commenced to do so—and when the 
seven projected volumes are complete, we shall have a continuous history 
of English Law as a whole down to 1700, and, in respect to some pats of the 
subject—such as the reconstruction of the Judicial System under the 
Judicature Acts—down to modern times. ‘‘ Since Pollock and MaitJand’s 
classic volumes,” says tae author, “ only carry the history of Engrish Law 
down to the reign of Edward I, and since Reeves’ volumes go no further 
than the reign of Elizabeth, this is the first volume of the first continuous 
History of English Law which has ever been written.” 

We need not dilate upon the magnitude ofthe task. That will be apparent 
to every reader, and every page bears witness to the enormous labour which 
has been expended in collecting the necessary materials. But if Professor 
Holdsworth has been successful in collecting his materials, he has been no 
less successful in founding upon them a clear and attractive and well. 
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written history. And the Preface contains an interesting piece of informa- 
tion as to the assistance which has been rendered in producing what in these 
times must be a very expensive work. The publishers found it necessary 
to limit the number of pages which each volume was to contain; but this 
did not give sufficient scope for the matter which Professor Holdsworth 
desired to include. In this emergency the President and Fellows of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, and the Warden and Fellows of All Souls, provided 
the means for including in the present volume the necessary extra pages, 
and thus enabling the subject to be completely presented. 

A plan of the History is given at the commencement of the volume. 
There are four main heads—the Judicial System, which is the subject 
of the present volume ; Anglo-Saxon Antiquities (Vol. II); the Medieval 
Common Law (Vol. III); and The Common Law and its Rivals, which is 
to fill Vols. 1V to VII. We are, perhaps, fortunate in having to deal with 
only the first volume, for that furnishes an embarrassing wealth of matter. 
Taking the Norman Conquest as the starting point, Professor Holdsworth, 
after a preliminary chapter on the origin of judicial procedure, passes in 
detailed review the doctrine of the old Local Courts and the rise of the new 
County Courts, bringing the jurisdiction down to the amending Act of 1903 ; 
the Common Law Courts with the development of trial byjury, with a section 
on the legal and political effects of the jury system ; the House of Lords ; the 
Court of Chancery; the Council; and Courts of a Special Jurisdiction, 
including discussion of the Law Merchant ; and finally the Reconstruction of 
the Judicial System as we have it to-day. In the chapter on Local Courts, 
we note that Professor Holdsworth, in speaking of the criminal jurisdiction 
of the University Courts, takes the view, which we suggested recently 
(ante, p. 3), that there has been no statutory abolition of it. The opposing 
view is that it was taken away by the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, 
the Chancellor retaining only his jurisdiction as a J.P. But it appears at 
least doubtful whether that statute touches the criminal jurisdiction 
vested in him by charter. The section on the legal and political effects of 
the jury system may be recommended for perusal at the present time, 
when that system is itself on trial. It is regarded as relieving judges of 
what would otherwise be an intolerable burden, he having to take on himself 
to decide the guilt or innocence of the prisoner—and yet is it fair to the 
prisoner to shift this to men of very doubtful ability, and leave the result 
ina large measure to chance? as educating the jury in civil duties ; and as 
tempering the law with common sense. For the want of this, it is said, 
quoting Sir M. D. Chalmers, one finds oneself in equity ‘‘in a rarefied 
atmosphere of morality and respectability in which life is hardly possible .. . 
look at the impossible standard of duty laid down for trustees.’’ The 
modern tendency is to be less strict and more practical. Partly the result 
of statutory relaxation ; but most, says Professor Holdsworth, was done by 
Sir George Jessel, ‘‘ who was a profound equity lawyer with the mind of an 
wutejuryman. He did much to bring the rules of equity to the touchstone 
of common sense ; and his influence has been felt by all his successors.”’ 

Naturally we meet with Jessel again in the chapter on the Court of 
Chancery, to us the most interesting in the volume. He it was who in 
Re Hallett’s Estate (13 Ch. D., p. 710), cited at p. 465, pointed out that 
“the rules of equity are not, like the rules of the common law, supposed to 
have been established from time immemorial.”’ ‘Their origin can be traced, 
and the Chancellors who invented them can be named. But equity only 
gained its permanent footing after a struggle with the Common Law lasting 
through most of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. If the Chancellor 
interfered by injunction to prevent the enforcement of Common Law 
judgments, why should not the Common Law judges retaliate with pro- 
hibition? The most piquant incident in the controversy was the clash of 
Coke and Ellesmere, which led to the intervention of James on the side 
ofthe Chancery. All this is well told in Professor Holdsworth’s pages, and 
he tells too the story of how Lord Mansfield came near to introducing an 
equity of his own into the Common Law, and how Eldon so settled the 
doctrines of equity in general, though at the cost of cruel delay in individual 
cases, that it became a system nearly as fixed as Common Law. The 
concluding chapter describes the fusion of all the superior courts into the 
High Court under the Judicature Acts; but it is remarkable how this 
fusion of courts has left law and equity distinct systems, so that the position 
of the parties will vany according as they rely on their common law or 
equitable rights. Of this Re Scott and Alvarez Contract (1895, 2 Ch. 603) 
is the standing example. We read in the Preface that the Law Society 
has recently recognized the importance of Legal History by including it 
in its Honours Examination. If reading for honours means reading 
Professor Holdsworth’s first volume, the student should find it an absorbing 
task, 
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Probate.—The Principles of Probate, Divorce and Admiralty for 
Articled Clerks. By Epwarp Westsy-Mum, LL.B., B.A. (Cantab). 
Stevens & Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Poetry of Law.—Valedictory Address delivered to the Edinburgh 
Juridical Society by ALEXANDER Moncrierr, K.C. William Hodge & Co. 
ltd. 1s. net. 





Correspondence. 


Indorsing Cheques. 


[V'o the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal and Weekly Reporter. | 
Sir,—Section 32 (4) of Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, is as follows :— 

‘** Where in a Bill payable to order the payee or indorsee is wrongly 
designated or his name is mis-spelt he may indorse the bill as therein 
described adding if he think fit his proper signature.”’ 

What more do Mark Lane, Esq., or you desire ? 
E. T. HARGRAVES. 
80, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
30th October. 
[We are glad to find that for once we were right, though we had not 
chapter and verse ready.—Ep. Sol. J.] 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 
High Court—Chancery Division. 


CHAMBERS v. RANDALL. Sargant, J. 18th October. 
ReEstRicTIvE CovENANTS—RvuNNING with LAND—COVENANTEE HAVING 

PaRTED WITH PRropeRtY—RiGuHtT oF LEGAL PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 

oF COVENANTEE TO ENroRCE—PROTECTION OF HousEs IN HanbDs or 

COVENANTEE. 

Where covenants were intended only to protect houses in the hands of the 
covenantee, and he had, in fact, disposed of them all before his death, his legal 
personal representative cannot enforce these covenants against the assigns of 
the covenantor. 

Formby v. Barker (1903, 2 Ch. 539) applied. 

This was an action in which the plaintiffs claimed a mandatory injunction 
for the removal of certain motor houses, or alternatively an injunction to 
restrain the defendants from using them so as to be or become a nuisance 
to the tenants or prejudicial to the value of their houses. The facts were 
as follows: By a deed dated 15th March, 1884, J. Bullbrook conveyed 
certain land at the side of Cambridge Terrace, Chatham, to one Wood, the 
defendant’s predecessor in title. Wood thereby covenanted for himself, 
his heirs, executors and administrators “that no dwelling-house to be 
erected on the said piece of land hereby conveyed shall be used as a shop, 
and every such dwelling-house shall be of not less value than £300 . . . and 
shall not nor will carry on or permit to be carried on in or upon the said 
piece of land or any messuage or other building to be erected thereon any 
trade or business of a noisome or offensive nature, and will not do nor permit 
to be done on the said premises any act, matter or thing which may be or 
become a nuisance to the tenants or prejudicial to the value of the houses 
belonging to the said John Bullbrook in Cambridge Terrace, adjacent to 
the said premises, and that except and until the said piece of land is built 
upon either as hereinbefore provided for or by the erection thereon of a 
greenhouse the same shall be used as and for garden purposes only.’’ 
J. Bullbrook before the date of the conveyance had erected eleven houses 
on the other side of Cambridge Terrace, of which he still retained at that 
date all except two. In 1889, J. Bullbrook conveyed to the plaintiffs and 
J. 8. Benton, now deceased, three of fhe remaining houses, upon certain 
trusts therein set out. The benefit of the covenants contained in the deed 
of 15th March, 1884, was not assigned. J. Bullbrook died in 1896, having 
parted with all the houses in his lifetime. The plaintiffs are the surviving 
trustees under the deed of 1889 and also executors of J. Bullbrook’s will. 

Sargeant, J., after stating the facts, said: In my view the covenants 
in the deed of 15th March, 1884, have not been so erftered into as to annex 
the benefit of them to Nos. 2 to 10, Cambridge Terrace. The covenants 
were intended only to protect the houses in the hands of the covenantee, 
and to enable him to dispose of them more beneficially by assigning the 
benefit of the covenants if he so desired. The question then arises whether 
the plaintiffs, as being not only the owners of three of the houses, but also 
the legal personal representatives of the covenantee, can enforce the 
covenants against the defendants as assigns of the covenantor. The 
covenantee disposed of all the houses in Cambridge Terrace before his 
death. In my opinion the equitable doctrine under which a covenant can 
be enforced against the assign of the covenantor is not applicable to a 
covenantee who has disposed of all the property for the benefit of which 
he had caused the covenant to be entered into. The reasoning in Formby 
v. Barker (supra) and London County Council v. Allen (1914, 3 K.B. 642) 
supports this view. If that is so, the covenantee’s executors cannot, in 
such a case, enforce the covenant. It makes no difference that the executors 
are persons to whom some of the covenantee’s property has previously been 
assigned. The present action is not, therefore, maintainable, but even if 
this view of the law is incorrect, I must hold that the erection of the motor 
houses is not a breach of the covenants in the deed of 15th March, 1884, 
and that no sufficient evidence has been adduced that the user of the motor 
houses would permanently prejudice the value of the houses in Cambridge 
Terrace so as to entitle me to grant an injunction quia timet.—COUNSEL : 
Greene, K.C., and C. A. Church; Grant, K.C., and Harman. SoO.icrTors : 
W. A. EH. Headley for Norman & Stigant, Chatham; F. J. Berryman for 


W. A. Watson, Chatham. 
[Reported by L. M. May, Barrister-at-Law.] 
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OF LAST SITTINGS. 
Court of Appeal. 


JUBILEE COTTON MILLS, LIMITED. No.1. 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 
3lst March; 3rd, 4th April; 28th July. 


CASES 


Company—Promotion—MIsreasance—Issvugz oF SHARES AND DEBEN- 
TURES—ALLEGED Secret Prorits OF PROMOTERS—FAILURE TO 
Fite STaTEMENT IN LrEU OF Prospectus—IssvE INvaLID—CoMPANIES 
(Conso.tipaTion) Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 69) s. 82 (1). 

A company was promoted to purchase and carry on a colton mill, the pro- 
moters having agreed to purchase the milland, intending to make a large profit 
on its re-sale. L was induced to provide the purchase money, and was allotted 
£30,000 in debentures and 55,000 £1 shares in return. The company was 
eventually wound up, and its directors convicted of fraudulent promotion, 
The liquidator sought to make L liable for secret profits, said to have been 
made by him in selling the shares and debentures allotted to him. No 
prospectus or statement in lieu of a prospectus was filed until two months 
after the allotment. 


Held (Lord Sterndale, M.R., dissenting), that, assuming that L wasa pro- 
moter of the company, he had not in fact made any secret profit by the sale 
of shares or debentures, as the allotment was absolutely invalid, having been 
made before the filing of a statement in lieu of a prospectus and that the shares 
had no real value. L had received nothing from the company, and was not obliged 
to account to the company for any moneys received by him. 


Per Younger, L.J., on the facts L was not a promoter of the company. 
In re Blair Open Hearth Furnace Co., Ltd., 1914, 1 Ch. 390, applied. 


Decision of Astbury, J., reversed. 


Appeal from a decision of Astbury, J., on two misfeasance summonses 
in the winding up of the company. The facts shortly were as follows: 
The Jubilee Cotton Mill Company was a company promoted by E.T. Hooley, 
T. L. Demery and others to purchase a cotton mill from a Mr, Thomas 
Fletcher at a time when large profits were being made in the cotton trade. 
The promoters had agreed to purchase the mill from the vendor, and 
intended to float the company to repurchase it from them at a greatly 
enhanced price. One of the promoters, Demery, approached the appellant 
Lewis, and invited him to supply the cash, £30,000, needed for the purchase 
of the mill. He, knowing some of the facts, but being ignorant of others 
and particularly of the profits being made by Hooley and others out of 
the deal, agreed to provide the money. The company was formed and 
registered on 6th January, 1920, and at a meeting at Manchester onthe same 
day £30,000 in debentures and 75,000 £1 shares (of which 20,000 were 
intended for Demery) were allotted to Lewis, who afterwards dealt in them. 
No prospectus was filed, and no statement in lieu of a prospectus, until 
18th March, 1920. The company was afterwards wound up and the directors 
prosecuted, The liquidator took out misfeasance summonses in the 
winding up, asking that Demery and Lewis should be made liable for secret 
profits made on the promotion of the Company. Astbury, J., held that 
Lewis was liable for £35,900. Lewis appealed. Cur. adv. vult. 

Lord Srernpate, M.R., delivered judgment dissenting from the 
other members of the Court as to the facts, and holding that Lewis was 
@ promoter of the company and the defence that the issue of the shares 
on 6th January was invalid was not open to him in the circumstances. 

Waratvoron, L.J., said th» first question was one of fact. Was the 
appellant a promoter of the company ? This was strenuously disputed by 
him, but was found against him by Astbury, J. Lewis became a party to a 
scheme for the formation of a company with a capital of £150,000, and with 
power to issue debentures for the purchase of the Jubilee Mills. He was to 
provide £30,000 in two instalments of £15,000 each, for which he was to 
receive debentures for £30,000, and also 95,000 fully-paid shares of £1 each, 
20,000 of which were to go to Demery, It was further arranged that 
Demery was to carry out the details of the promotion and formation of the 
company, acting as Lewis's agent. The real essence of the transaction 
so far as Lewis was concerned was that his £30,000 should be secured by 
debentures, and that he should also receive the 75,000 shares, by the sale 
of which he might make @ considerable profit. He (his lordship) thought 
that it was clear that Lewis did not care how the scheme was carried out, 
provided that no more than the stipulated capital was created and he was 
secured. He must soon have realized that other people besides Fletcher, 
Demery, and himself were interested, and he never made any objection 
or withdrew his authority to Demery. In his (his lordship’s) opinion, in 
substance the company formed was that originally contemplated, and Lewis 
was & promoter thereof, and therefore in a fiduciary relation to the company 
and subject to the well-established liabilities of that relation. He came to 
that conclusion on the undisputed facts, but the position against Lewis 
was much strengthened by the findings of the learned judge as to what took 
place on 6tn January, 1920. He found that Lewis knew (1) that Fletcher 
was conveying direct to the company ; (2) that he was to obtain his agreed 
secret profits through him ; (3) the nature and constitution of the company. 
And he (his lordship) found it hard to believe that Lewis was in the state of 
profound ignorance in which he professed to have been, though the exact 
details of the agreement might not have been cxplainedto him at the meeting 
of confederates at Manchester. But the appellant contended that, evenif 
he was a promoter, and had improperly obtained tbe shares and debentures 





as against the company, he was not in the circumstances under any liability 
in respect thereof. The principle on which a promoter or director was held 
to be under a liability to the company in respect of money or securities 
for money issued to him was that, being in a fiduciary relation towards the 
company, he had improperly received from them money or money’s worth 
which the company could require him to repay or return, and if he had sold 
any of the shares or securities so improperly issued to him the company 
might require him to pay any profits resulting therefrom or compensation 
for the loss incurred to them from not being in a position to issue such 
securities or shares to other persons—per Mellish, L.J.,in Carling’s Case 
(1 Ch. D., 115, at p. 126). He was not to be punished for what he had done, 
but he must disgorge what he had wrongfully obtained at the expense of the 
company. But if what he had received consisted solely of an invalid issue 
of debentures and allotment of shares, so that he was never really entitled 
to any debentures or shares at all, could he then be held liable on the above 
principle ? The appellant contended that that was in fact his position 
at the present time,and the answer to the question should be in the negative. 
He alleged (1) that contrary to the provisions of s. 82, s-s. 1 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, the snares and debentures were allotted before the 
filing with the Registrar of the statement in lieu of prospectus required by 
that section ; and (2) that although the certificate of incorporation was dated 
6th January, 1920, the court,on the materials before it, ought to hold that 
the company was not in fact incorporated on that day, or if it were its powers 
as a corporation did not come into existence before the allotment of the 
debentures and shares. His lordship dealt with these two contentions in 
order. He said that the company did not issue any prospectus on its forma- 
tion, and no statement in lieu of prospectus was filed until 18th March, 1920, 
therefore the provisions of s, 82 forbidding allotment before the filing 
of such statement were not complied with. The Act imposed no penalty 
for non-compliance, and the first question was what was the effect of the 
prohibition. The point had never been actually decided, but was discussed 
in In re Blair Open Hearth Furnace Co. Ltd. (1914, 1 Ch. 390). The appel- 
lant received nothing from the company, and there was nothing for which the 
company could require him to account. It was true that he purported 
to sell the supposed shares and debentures, and received for them cash or 
some other consideration. But he could not be called upon to account 
for what he so received, nor could the company succeed in charging him 
with compensation for loss, as they were not prevented from issuing the 
shares and debentures to other people after the filing of the statement in 
lieu of prospectus. For the reasons which he (his lordship) had given, the 
appeal succeeded. 

Youncer, L.J.,, delivered judgment to the same effect on the question 
of law, but holding on the facts that Lewis was not a promoter of the 
company, and that the promotion of the company by Hooley and Demery 
was a fraud upon him as well as on the public.—CounseL: Tomlin, K.C., 
and R. Fortune ; Patrick Hastings, K.C., and Wallington. Soxicrrors; 
Samson & Co; Cohn, Seligman & Co, 

[Reported by H. LANGrorD Lewis, Barrister-at-Law.] 


PERFORMING RIGHT SOCIETY LIMITED v. LONDON THEATRE 
OF VARIETIES LIMITED. No.2. 28th June. 


TRADE Unton—SOcIETY FORMED TO PROTECT COPYRIGHT OP 
MemBers—Status—LeGaL AND EqQuitaBLE OWNER OF PERFORMING 
RicHTs—INFRINGEMENT—ACTION BY EQvuiITABLE ASSIGNEE—TRADE 
Unton Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Vict. c. 31), s. 5 (3)}—Copyrient Act, 1911 
(1 &2 Geo. 5, c. 36), s. 5 (3). 

The plaintiff society had been incorporated as a company limited by 
guarantee. It had been formed with the object of protecting its members’ copy- 
right and performing rights in their musical, literary and dramatic works. The 
membership of the society was limited to compcsers, authors, publishers and 
owners of such works. The members were under obligation to, and non-members 
might, assign to the society their interest, present and future, in the performing 
rights of any works produced or published by them. The society thus acquired 
the sole right to license or forbid the public performance of any such works. 
No restrictive conditions were imposed by the society on the conduct of the trade 
or business of its members. 

Held, that the plaintiff society was not a trade union within the meaning 
of the Trade Union Act, 1871, and, therefore, its incorporation as a company 
was lawful. 

Decision of Branson, J. (1922, 1 K.B. 539) affirmed on this point. 

But where the plaintiffs were merely equitable assignees of a particular work, 
such as a song, they could not maintain an action for infringement of copyright 
in their own name, without joining the publishers (the legal owners of the copy 
right) as co-plaintiffs, against the defendants, who were mere infringers and 
claimed no interest in the song. 


COPYRIGHT 


Decision of Branson, J., reversed on this point. 


Appeal by the defendants from the judgment of Branson, J. (supra). 
The plaintiffs claimed an injunction and damages against the defendants 
in respect of the performance in public of certain songs the copyright in 
which was in the plaintiffs, The facts and arguments sufficiently appeaf 
from the judgment. 

Bankes, L.J., in @ written judgment, said: This appeal raises two 
questions of considerable importance ; the one in relation to the law of 
copyright, the other in relation to the law governing trade unions. The 
action was brought by the respondents, a company registered and 
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liability incorporated under the Companies Act, claiming aninjunction to restrain the 
was held appellants from infringing their copyright in the right to perform in public A 
pcurities musical works in which the right of performance was in respondents and in 
ards the particular in the musical works known as ‘‘ A Devonshire Wedding ’’ and CORPORATE TRUSTEE & EXECUTOR 
's worth “Love in Lilac Time,’ and for damages. The two main grounds of the e 
had sold defence to the action were: (A) that the respondents were a trade union RP a oe BORE fen 
ompany within the meaning of the Trade Union Acts, 1871 to 1913, and as such their = 
onsation ss and a as a company = —_ and perce = 
jue such B) that the respondents were not the owners of the copyright which they 
g 8 Case Cimed, so as to maintain the actionintheirownname. The first question ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
ud done, presents little difficulty. Branson, J., decided it in favour of the respond- ACTS AS 
se Of the ents. In my opinion he was right in so deciding. The question turns TRUSTEE of FUNDS amounting to 
lid issue partly upon what is the true construction of the present oe of a trade 
entitled union as contained in the statutes of 1871, 1876 and 1913, and partly upon £ 
e above what the principal objects of the respondent company are. The material 30,000,000. 
position question in this appeal is whether the principal objects of the respondent 
pgative. company, which is unquestionably a combination, are under its memoran- For Particulars apply to: 
npanies dum and articles and rules statutory objects. In my opinion they are not. . 3 
fore the Branson, J., has held that they are not. In so holding he was following = dsnaaun, LAW COUNTS BAANUM, S960, EIGHT DOGDORE WC. 
jired by a decision of the First Division of the Court of Session in Scotland in the Tue TRuster MANAGER, MANCHESTER BRANCH, 94-96, KING STREET, 
s dated ease of Performing Right Society v. Edinburgh Magistrates (1922, S.C. 165). 
1d that Fairly construed the constitution of the respondent company provides a 
powers method for safeguarding the interests of its members. That I consider ave . ; 
- of the is its principal object. In a sense the necessary security is provided by to at all within the meaning of the statute, or (B) that the statute recognizes 
‘ions in some extent imposing restrictive conditions on the conduct of a trade or under these circumstances two owners, the legal and the equitable, of the 
forma. business, as for instance by the provision in art. 5 (a); but these restrictions | 0®¢ Tight. Whichever view is correct, it appears to me that apart from 
2, 1920, are in my opinion ancillary to the principal objects of the combination and authority the result in this action is the same—namely, that the plaintifis 
e filing are not in themselves principal objects at all. Apart altogether from this should not be allowed to maintain the present action without adding the 
penalty view of the case is the argument accepted in the court below, and in the case legal owners of the copyright. If the first conclusion is the correct one 
_ of the in the Court of Session, that what really happens in the combination under | then the action cannot proceed without them. If tke second is correct then 
scussed consideration is that the members agree to exclude certain matters from their the Court in the exercise of its discretion should not allow the action to 
 appel- trades or businesses, and that as to those excluded matters there can be no | Proceed in the absence of a party who may be interested and who ought to 
Lich the restraint on either trade or business. I entirely accept this view, though I be bound, or hose presence might afford a defence to the defendants. 
‘ported am not sure that it entirely covers the ground, and I prefer to rest my Chere are difficulties in the way of accepting either conclusion, but the 
rash or decision upon the broader ground above stated. The point in reference difficult y of accepting the second appears to me to be less than that of 
vecount to the right of the plaintiffs to sue in their own name raises a serious and | @¢cepting the first. If the first is accepted the logical conclusion appears 
ng him important question of copyright law. It arises under the following cireum- | *® be that no equitable assignee of copyright can ever maintain a claim 
ing the stances. In the case of the song ‘‘ A Devonshire Wedding ’’ the plaintiffs for infringement in either a court of law or equity, because the Act of 
nent in had on June 26th, 1916, taken an assignment from Messrs. Chappell & Co. | Parliament only recognizes the owner as the person who can claim the 
en, the Ltd., of the right of performance in all parts of the world of each and every | #88!5tance of the courts, and on this assumption the equitable assignee is not 

song with the words therec*, or musical work not being a musical play, the the owner, and can never become the owner unless and untilit either becomes 
1estion right of performance of which then belonged to or should thereafter be possible for the owner to make a legal assignment of the right, or he can be 
of the acquired by or be or become vested in them during the continuance of persuaded or compelled by prox ess of law to make such an assignment. 
Yemery Messrs. Chappell’s membership of the plaintiff society. The song in question I do not think that the language of the statute justifies such a conclusion, 
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was not then composed, and it was not until January 3rd, 1919, that the 
composer assigned the right of performance to Messrs. Chappell. Th« 
plaintiffs’ claim to the copyright in the second song referred to in the 
pleadings was founded on a similar title derived from Messrs. Keith Prowse 
and Co. The plaintiffs did not dispute that under these circumstances 
their only claim to the copyright in the two songs was as equitable assignees 
from Messrs. Chappell and Messrs. Keith Prowse & Co. respectively. The 
defendants contended that an equitable assignee of copyright could not 
sue in his own name for infringement, but must do so either in the name of 
the owner at law, or must make the owner at law a party to the action in 
order that he might be bound by any judgment obtained. Having regard 
to the equitable rule as to priorities between the equitable and the legal 
owner of property without notice, [ think that the defendants’ point must 
be well founded unless there is some provision in the Copyright Act which 
justifies a decision in the plaintifts’ favour. If it were not so a person 
might be liable to be sued for infringement both by the legal and by the 
equitable owner of the copyright, and that in spite of the fact that in each 
action he might have a complete defence against the owner other than the 
one by whom he was at the moment being sued. In spite of the incon- 
venience of holding that a mere equitable owner of copyright cannot suc 
for infringement in his own name I am not prepared to hold that he can, 
unless the statute in clear language gives him that right. The Copyright 
Act, 1911, is the statute to which reference has to be made. Section 5 is the 
section which deals with the ownership of copyright. It defines who the 
first owner of copyright of a work shall be. It confers upon the owner of 
the copyright in any work the right to assign the right, or to grant any 
interest in the right by licence, provided the assignment or grant is in 
writing signed by the owner. It is the owner of the copyright who is 
entitled to all civil remedies for infringement: s. 6; and no person is 
entitled to copyright or any similar right in any literary, dramatic, musical 
or artistic work, whether published or unpublished, otherwise than in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act: s.31. The effect of this legisla- 
tion to my mind is to render it possible that there should be within the 
meaning of the statute two owners of the copyright in any work at one and 
the same time. In the case where the copyright is, so to speak, split, 
8. 5, s-s. 3, recognises both the assignee and the assignor as owners of 
their respective rights. Under the proviso to s-s. 2 of s. 5 the legal 
personal representatives of an author who was the first owner of copyright 
in his work are the owners of the reversionary interest in the copyright 
expectant on the termination of the period indicated in the Act. I can 
see nothing in the statute from which I can draw the inference that an 
owner of copyright, whether the first owner, or any subsequent owner by 
legal assignment, ceases to be an owner within the meaning of the statute 
when he executes an equitable assignment of the whole or part of his right. 
If this is so it follows either (a) that the equitable assignee is not an own r 





and I prefer a construction which includes the equitable owner in the 


expression ** owner,’’ and then leaves it to the ordinary practice of the courts 


to secure all proper parties being before the court. I think that this view 
is in accordance with the practice as it existed prior to the Judicature Act 
and prior to the passing of the Copyright Act, 1911. The cases relied upon 
by Mr. Maugham in support of his contention that an equitable assignee of 
copyright could sue for an infringement alone and in hisown name are I think 
all cases in which a court of equity extended its protection temporarily 
to the assignee in aid of an action at law, in which action it is manifest 
that the presence of the legal owner would have been necessary unless it 
had been dispensed with by some such order as was imposed upon the 
defendants in Sweet v. Cater (1841, 11 Sim. 572). In the Irish case of 
Hodges v. Welsh (1840, 2 Ir. Eq. Rep: ®66), where a number of cases bearing 
upon the question are referred to, the plaintiffs had before action brought 
acquired the legal title though their title was only equitable at the time of 
the alleged infringement. For the reasons I have given, I am unable to 
agree with the view taken by Branson, J., on this part of the case, and I 
think that he should have given effect to the defendants’ objection to want 
of parties, but on proper terms have acceded to the plaintiffs’ application 
to join the legal owners of the copyright. With reference to Mr. Maugham’s 
argument on this part of the case, founded, on the provision in Order XVI, 
r. 11, that an action is not to be defeated by reason of the non-joinder of 
parties, I would only observe that the court gives effect to that rule not by 
ignoring parties but by adding them where necessary, and that where the 
presence of a party appears to be necessary, it is not sufficient to urge in his 
absence that he is a bare trustee for the person who is bringing the action. 
I think that the appeal must be allowed with costs, but the respondents 
must have an opportunity of amending by adding the legal owners of the 
copyright as parties, but only upon the terms offered them in the court 
below—namely, on paying all costs thrown away in any event. 

ATKIN and YounceER, L.JJ., concurred in allowing the appeal.—COUNSEL : 
Disturnal, K.C., Cyril Atkinson, K.C., and Clement Davies for the appellants ; 
Maugham, K.C., Barrington Ward, K.C., and Hon, S. O. Henn Collins for 
the respondents. Sonicrrors: Kenneth, Brown, Baker, Baker & Co. ; 
Syrett & Sons. 

[Reported by T. W. MorGAan, Barrister-at-Law.] 


Viscount Cave, the new Lord Chancellor, was sworn in on 26th October, 
before the Lord Chief Justice, the Master of the Rolls, Lords Justices 
Bankes, Warringtor, Scrutton,and Younger, andthe Judges of the Chancery 
and King’s Bench Division. After the Lord Chancellor had taken the oaths 
of allegiance, the new Attorney-General moved that the proceedings should 
be recorded in the King’s Remembrancer’s Department. The Master of the 
Rolls: So be it. 
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High Court—King’s Bench Division. 


HUNTER v. SWINDON AND HIGHWORTH UNION ASSESSMENT 
COMMITTEE, Div. Ct. 7th July. 
RATING—SUPPLEMENTAL VALUATION List—OBJECTION—RESIDENTIAL AND 

Business Premises—Evipence or Increase or VALuE—NOTICE TO 

Occuprrers—Poor Rare Act, 1801 (41 Geo III, ec. 23), s. 6. 

The occupant of certain business premises, in objecting to a supplemental 
valuation list in which business premises had been selected for re-valuation 
to the exclusion of residential premises, sought to show that the list was inequit- 
able, on the ground that there had been an increase in the value of residential 
premises greater than or equal to the increase in the value of business premises. 

Held, that, as the objection was general, and not made with a view of contras- 
ting the rating of the occupant’s premises with that of some other particular 
premises, notices under a. 6 of the Poor Rate Act, 1801, were not required. 

Case stated by Quarter Sessions for the County of Wilts. The overseers 
of the parish of Swindon in a supplemental valuation list assessed the shop 
of the appellant at £250 gross estimated rental and £200 rateable value. 
These sums were reduced to £200 gross estimated rental and £176 rateable 
value. The appellant appealed to Quarter Sessions, and that Court, 
having dismissed his appeal, stated a case. The grounds of appeal were 
(inter alia) (c) that the list was inequitable, and not made in the manner 
or form prescribed by law, and (p) that the supplemental valuation list 
comprising the said hereditaments was unfairly and incorrectly made 
and differentiated unfairly and inequitably between dwelling-houses 
and other hereditaments and also between dwelling-houses of the rateable 
value of £16 and over and dwelling-houses of less than that rateable value. 
His claim was rejected by the Court of Quarter Sessions on the ground that 
he had not served certain notices on persons concerned in the matter. 
The material statutory provision relative to the notices in question is as 
follows : Poor Rate Act, 1801, 8.6: ‘* If any person or persons shall appeal 
against any rate or assessment made for the relief of the poor, because any 
other person or persons is or are rated or assessed in such rate or assessment, 
or is or are omitted to be rated or assessed therein, or because any other 
person or persons is or are rated or assessed in any such rate or assessment 
at any greater or less sum or sums of money than the sum or sums at which 
he, she or they ought to be rated or assessed therein, or for any other cause 
that may require any alteration to be made in such rate or assessment 
with respect to any other person or persons then and in every such case 
the person or persons so appealing for the causes aforesaid, or any of them, 
shall give such notice of appeal, in writing as hereinbefore mentioned, 
not only to the churchwardens or overseers of the poor or any two or 
more of them, but also to the other person or persons so interested or con- 
cerned in the event of such appeal as aforesaid . . . .”’ 

Lord Hewarr, (.J., in delivering judgment, said that para. 5 of 
the case, which set out the contentions sought to be raised, was as follows: 
“On the part of the appellant it was contended that the supplemental list 
was bad in law, in that the respondents had arbitrarily selected business 
premises for re-valuation to the exclusion of residential house property 
in general and residential house property rated at £16 pounds and under 
in particular After reading s. 6 of the Act of 1801, his lordship 
said that that section appeared to him to be irrelevant to the kind of con- 
tention in the present case. The appellant was not seeking to contrast 
the rating of his premises with that of some other particular hereditament. 
He was seeking to adduce evidence to show that the whole scheme and 
framework of the valuation list was bad. It appeared to his lordship 
that these notices were not in the least required. The observations of the 
Court in Stirk v. Halifax Assessment Committee (1922, 1 K. B. 264), appeared 
to cover the present case. 

Bray and Baruacue, JJ., delivered judgment to the same effect. 
Appeal allowed and case remitted to Quarter Sessions.—CouNSEL : Wootten, 
K.C, and F. J. Tucker, for the appellant ; Hawke, K.C. and Rayner Goddard, 
forthe respondents. Soxicrrors : Burch & Co., for Harold Lemon, Swindon ; 
Goodale, Merson & Co., for Kinneir, Bradford & Co., Swindon. 

[Reported by J. L. Dentsoy, Barrister-at-Law.! 


REX v PHILLIPS. Div. Ct. 28th July. 


EXTRADITION—MISDEMEANOUR—BaIL—JURISDICTION OF Kine’s BENncH 
Diviston—Haseas Corrvs Act, 1679 (31 Car. 2, c. 2) s. 3—ExTrapirion 
Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Vict., c. 52), s. 8 (2). 

An application was made by a forcign government for the extradition of X. 
Bail was refused by the magistrate and on appeal to the King’s Bench Division 
it was contended that the King’s Bench Division could not refuse to grant bail, 

Held, that it was not the law that, while the magistrate had a discretion as 
lo the granting or refusal of bail, the King’s Bench Division had no such 
discretion but was bound to grant it. 


Summons for bail referred to Court from Chambers. An application 
for the extradition of Goodman Phillips on a charge of obtaining money 
by false pretences in Switzerland was made by the Swiss Government 
and,a warrant having been issued by the Bow Street Magistrate under 
s. 8 (2) of the Extradition Act, 1870, he was arrested on 11th July. On 
12th July he was brought before the magistrate, and was remanded for 
a week as the necessary papers from Switzerland had not arrived. Bail 
was refused and a further remand was ordered on 19th July, for the same 
reason, bail being again refused. A summons, asking for bail, was then 


Court. The case was treated for the purposes of argument as though a 
rule nisi for @ mandamus had been granted. It was stated on behalf of 
the Crown that the prisoner was safeguarded by a time limit of two months, 
within which the information must be forthcoming and that the treaty 
with Switzerland under the Extradition Act of 1870 and the Extradition 
Act of 1879 itself were both silent on the question of bail. The contention 
of the Crown therefore was that the power of the Court to grant bail 
must be exercised with great caution inanextraditioncase. Reg. v. Spilsbury 
(1898, 2 Q.B.D.) and Short and Mellor’s Practice of the Crown Office, 
2nd ed., p.281, were referred to. In support of the summons it was con. 
tended that although justices could refuse bail for a misdemeanour the 
King’s Bench Division could not doso. (Re Frost, 4'T.L.R. 757, referred to), 

Lord Hewakt, C.J., in delivering judgment, said that it would be absurd 
if, while a magistrate had a discretion to refuse bail, the King’s Bench 
Division, on appeal from the decision of the magistrate, were compelled 
to grant bail. His lordship would be sorry to arrive at such a conclusion 
unless it was abundantly clear. In his opinion it was not the law that the 
King’s Bench Division could not refuse to grant bail. Extradition cases 
were, in his view, not on the same footing as cases in this country. The 
strictness with which we fulfilled our obligations to a foreign state was 
measured not by tenderness towards the foreign country, but by what was 
due to our own honour. This did not mean that bail should be refused in all 
cases, but that the magistrate, to whom it was a matter of discretion, 
should exercise special care. In the present case he seemed to have 
exercised his discretion rightly and the summons must be dismissed. 

Dartrnc and Branson, JJ., concurred. Summons dismissed.— 
CounseL: Sir Ernest Pollock, K.C. (Attorney-General), Giveen and Roland 
Oliver ; Hemmerde, K.C., and F. 8. Arnold Baker.—Souicrrors: The 
Director of Public Prosecutions ; Edell & Co. 

[Reported by J. L. Dentsoy, Barrister-at-Law.] 








New Orders, &c. 


Order in Council. 
THE JURORS (INFORMATION AS TO PROFESSIONS) ORDER, 


1922. 

Whereas it is enacted by section 6 of the Juries Act, 1922, that provision 
may be made by Order in Council for authorising a sheriff to require informa- 
tion to be furnished to him in writing or otherwise by persons summoned 
to attend on juries with respect to their sex and their professions, callings 
or businesses, and for imposing on persons who fail to furnish the required 
information or who furnish false information a penalty to be recovered on 
summary conviction not exceeding five pounds in respect of any one 
offence : 

Now, therefore, &c., it is hereby ordered, as follows : 

1. Any sheriff by whom a jury summons is issued at any time after the 
thirty-first day of December, 1922, may require the person to whom the 
summons js issued to furnish to him in writing information with respect 
to his sex, profession, calling or business. 

2. Ifany person required by a sheriff to furnish information in pursuance 
of this Order fails to furnish in writing to the sheriff the required information 
within three days after the date on which the jury summons is received 
by him, or furnishes false information, he shall be liable on summary 
conviction in respect of each offence to a penalty not exceeding five pounds. 

3. Where a sheriff requires information to be furnished in pursuance 
of this Order, he shall for the purpose of facilitating the furnishing of the 
information enclose with the jury summons an officially stamped postcard 
on which the information may be given. 

4. This Order may be cited as the Jurors (Information as to Professions) 
Order, 1922. 


25th Oct. (Gazette, 31st Oct. 


Ministry of Health Orders. 
RE-CONSTITUTED HOUSING TRIBUNAL. 


The Ministry of Health announces that the tribunal appointed under 
the Local Authorities (Assisted Housing Schemes) Regulations, 1919, to 
settle differences of opinion, that might arise between the Minister of Health 
and local authorities on matters involved in determining the amount 
of Exchequer subsidy payable, has been reconstituted as follows :— 
Chairman—Sir Theodore Chambers. Members—Sir Alfred Gelder, 
F.R.1.B.A. (nominated by the Association of Municipal Corporations) ; 
Mr. John Bond (nominated by the Urban District Councils Association) ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Seymour Williams (nominated by the Rural District 
Councils Association); Sir Edwin Savill, F.S.I., and Sir John Henry, J.P. 
(nominated by the Minister of Health). 





Mr. Irwin Edward Bainbridge Cox, D.L., J.P. of Moat Mount, Mill Hill, 
Middlesex, formerly Conservative M.P. for the Harrow Division, and & 
former High Sheriff of Middlesex, until recently principal proprietor of 
the Law Times, the Field and the Queen, who died on 27th August, aged 84, 
left property in his own disposition of the gross value of £80,777, with net 





taken out before Lush, J., in Chambers, and he referred it to the Divisional 


personalty £7,263. 
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A Ministry of Justice. 


Lord Haldane delivered his second Rhodes Lecture on “A Ministry of 

Justice,”’ at University College, London, on Monday evening. 
ScrentTIric ADMINISTRATION. 

He said that there were two principles on which administration could be 
arranged. One was to have departments for classes of persons and to 
let them provide for all the requirements of the individuals of each class. 
The alternative was to allow departments to provide services for all 
individuals whomsoever they may be ; for example, the Ministry of Health 
and the Ministry of Education. On this method a department should 
provide for definite services of the same general character, and should not 
provide for a class and all services for that class. Opinion was in favour 
of the second method ; i.e., to confine the administration of a department 
to definite duties. But even in recent times administrators undertook 
responsibilities which did not belong to the department. That was why 
there was so much criticism of the Civil Service. Officials had to undertake 
duties for which they were not specially trained, and which they were bound 
to perform inadequately. The new Institute which was launched last week 
shewed that the Civil Service understood the distinction. The officers of 
each department should be confined to the work proper for it to do. 
The Ministry of Pensions overlapped the Ministry of Health, but it was 
gone, though whether that was due to some scientific meditation on the part 
of Mr. Bonar Law he could not tell. But at any rate the Ministry of 
Pensions was no longer justified. It looked after a large number of services, 
and if ever there was a miscellaneously constituted department, the sole 
basis of which was to do everything for one class of persons—the pensioners 
—it was the Ministry of Pensions. He was glad to see that a scientifically- 
minded Government had decreed that its services, which already belonged 
to other departments, should be administered by those departments. We 
did not want an increase of ministries, and in advocating the establishment 
of a Ministry of Justice, he would create no new office, but merely effect a 
re-arrangement and render two existing departments more efficient. 

Two MINISTERS FOR JUSTICE REQUIRED. 

The question to-day was how an adequate Department of Justice could 
be furnished within the organization of Government without increasing 
departments. This would require a good deal of re-adjustment of function. 
But it did not imply that the subject of Justice should be put in the hands of 
a single member of the Government. The subject was so vast that two 
Ministers would be required, each responsible for justice in a different 
aspect. One would have to advise the Cabinet on constitutional points, 
including the rights of the departments, and also to advise on the general 
objects and principles of the administration of justice. For the same 
Minister to attend to the details was too heavy a burden. In addition a 
Minister of Justice was required who would carry out principles which 
had been approved by the Government as a whole. The relative positions 
of the two Ministers would be analogous to those of the Chief of the General 
Staff and the Administrative Generals in the Army Council. The Chief 
of the General Staff thinks out principles, and the man who thinks has 
plenty to do. The Lord Chancellor would be in that position, and would 
think out principles for the Cabinet. He would be related to the Minister 
of Justice on the footing that the Minister of Justice would carry out the 
principles on which the Cabinet and he had decided. Certain very im- 
portant administrative functions must remain with the highest adviser to 
the Government. Such as the supervision of the Supreme Courts of Appeal 
of the Empire and the appointment of the highest judges. But, so far as 
possible, he ought to be relieved from the burden of administrative detail, 
and left free to keep watch over the general system of justice, and advise on 
the multitudinous questions which arose at every turn, and yet which, under 
our present system, too often escaped notice. There would be no great 
difficulty in apportioning responsibility with the Minister of Justice. 

THE Lorp CHANCELLOR. 

The office of Lord Chancellor went back to the Norman Conquest. There 
had always been something mysterious about it which had given pleasure 
to the people. ‘‘ Do not interfere,’’ a highly experienced official used to 
say of the office, ‘‘ with the trappings of the Great Panjandrum.”’ Un- 
fortunately the development of our unwritten constitution was calling for 
the re-moulding of the traditional effigy, but people would desire to disturb 
its appearance as little as possible. 

Some things would have to go if the Lord Chancellor of the future was to 
be able to bear adequately the burden of his duties. If, as in the course 
of time would probably happen, the Second Chamber ceased to be a House 
of Lords and become a Senate, it would require a whole-time Speaker for 
its work, and the Lord Chancellor would be relieved of duties which, though 
mainly formal, consumed much of his time to little purpose. Questions 
would arise as to which the two Houses would differ. The Speakers of the 
two Houses would be in constant communication, and the Speaker of the 
House of Lords would have to give much more time to his duties. With 
the House of Lords transformed into a Senate, its judicial functions would 
naturally revert to the Crown. There was the jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Committee which was exercised by advising the Crown. In this the 
Dominions acquiesced ; if not, it would cease as far as they were concerned, 
But the Crown Colonies and the West Indies and other work would remain. 
With the development of the coloured races in West Africa, and the conver- 
sion of their customs into systems of law, new questions were arising which 
Tequired much study and care. It was very difficult for the Judicial Com- 
mittee to do allits duties to-day, and there was no prospect of this condition 
“easing. In the Privy Council the appeal was to the King in his Privy 





| the jurisdiction by way of appeal to Parliament. 


Council; in the House of Lords to the King in the House of Lords. There 
was a difference, but the Crown would absorb the Judicial Committee and 
There would be a single 
Supreme Appeal Court for the Empire, of which the Head would be the 
Lord Chancellor, though he would only sit there inimportant cases. Cabinet 
Councils and Cabinet Committees were more frequent, and the presence 
of the Lord Chancellor was important. Moreover he would be in close 
communication with the Government draftsmen, and with the general 
supervision of justice, and this would take all his time. 
Tue Home Secrerary. 

The Home Secretary, as Minister of Justice, would be responsible for the 
appointment and control of the staffs of the High Court and County Courts. 
The Lord Chancellor had no staff adequate to deal with this. Such a 
in the House of Commons and would consult with the 
Lord Chancellor. It would thus be practicable to get much attended to 
for which the Lord Chancellor had no time to-day. The Home Secretary 
should remain directly and primarily responsible for the maintenance of 
public order and safety, the prevention of crime, and the constitutional 
rights of communication between the Sovereign and the subject. There 
was no department which had so much escaped attention and which urgently 
required the hand of the reformer. 

Law Rerorm. 

Four years ago he (Lord Haldane) served on the Machinery of Govern- 
ment Committee. They interviewed many civil servants, including heads 
of departments, and sent in proposals for reform on the lines he had proposed. 
They would have resulted in greater efficiency, more economy. But the 
indifference of the public was reflected in Parliament. There were analogous 
reforms which had succeeded. There was the reform of the prison system 
and he could speak of several others. The development was due to public 
opinion, and this depended on education. Public opinion operated here 
more freely than anywhere else, but the thing most immediately needed was 
That there was need for vast reform in our system of 
Justice, there should be no doubt. It was interesting to observe the 
differences in law reform in different countries. In England the movement 
started by Bentham and the school of lawyers who followed him took effect 
almost at the beginning. In France, it was Napoleon who codified the law. 
In Germany it was an autocratic Government assisted by great teachers in 
the Universities. In the United States a judge like Wendell Holmes, and 
a law teacher like Dean Roscoe Pound, were influencing the development 
of justice. Take the case of Criminal Justice in Cleveland. The Bar 
Association pressed for inquiry; Dean Roscoe Pound made a scathing report ; 
and drastic reforms were quickly carried out. Our public moved more 
slowly, and it might be late in the day before we made our advance. 


Minister would sit 


more knowledge. 











THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON W.C.1. 


ENGLAND’S GREATEST ASSET !S 
HER CHILDREN. 


M\HE need for greater effort to counterbalance the 

drain of War upon the manhood of the Nation, 
by saving infant life for the future welfare of the 
British Empire, compels the Committeé of The Hospital 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1, 
to plead most earnestly for increased support for the 
National work this Hospital is performing in the 
preservation of child life. 

The children of the Nation can truthfully be said to 
be the greatest asset the Kingdom possesses, yet the 
mortality among babies is still appalling. 
ae 71 years this Hospital has been the means of 

saving or restoring the lives and health of hundreds 
of thousands of Children, and of instructing Mothers in 
the knowledge of looking after their children. 


£17,000 has to be raised every year 
to keep the Hospital out of debt. 


Forms of Gift by Will to this Hospital can be 
obtained on application to— 
JAMES McKAY, Secretary. 
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RECOMMEND AN ANNUITY. 


A fixed income for life is more desirable—in 
many cases—than the control of a capital sum. 
Write for latest details of Sun Life of Canada 
Annuities. Better terms for impaired lives. 
All kinds of Annuities—-Immediate, Joint Life, 
Deferred, Education, and Annuities with return 
of Capital guaranteed. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA, 


15, CANADA HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, 

















Prison Management. 


The following are extracts from the teport of the Commissioners of 
Prisons for the year ended 31st March, 1922 : 


Epuc ATIONAL. 


Teaching in Prisons.—Financeial difficulties have handicapped our efforts 
in this direction, and the position is very far from satisfactory. We are, 
however, able to record a slight increase in the number of certificated 
teachers, who come from outside and teach in the evenings. The prisons 
at which these teachers are employed and their numbers are as follows :— 

Bedford, 1 ; Bristol, 2; Birmingham, 3 (unpaid); Durham, | ; Holloway, 
1; Liverpool, 3; Wandsworth, | ; Wormwood Scrubs, 1. 

These outside teachers are at present employed in teaching the young 
prisoners, persons over the age of 21 being included only when room can 
be found for them in the classes. Their work is good, and their influence 
excellent. Their teaching is inspected by the Board of Education’s 
Inspectors. Besides these, 30 officers of the regular prison service are 
engaged in teaching, but their numbers are not sufficient to enable prisoners 
above the age of 25 to be taught, save iu exceptional cases. At some 
prisons even persons under 25 have no teaching at present. 

Lectures.—Periodical lectures are now a regular feature of the prison 
system. They are given at nearly all local prisons at least once a month, 
if possible ; and oftener, if it can be arranged, as is frequently the case. 
In the convict prisons, where the attendance of the lecturers is more difficult 
owing to the distance, lectures have been given about once in feur months. 
More frequent lectures are needed in the convict prisons, but the money 
to pay travelling expenses of lecturers is not forthcoming, and the journeys 
are costly. The | all subjects being admitted 
which are educationat in the broadest sense, that is to say, such as to 
stimulate healthy interests and enlarge the mental outlook. Arrangements 
are made for as many prisoners as possible to attend. A prison audience 
is appreciative, and the lecturers frequently comment on this fact ; while 
the effect on the prisoners’ minds, as shown subsequently in the letters to 
their friends, is good. The experiment of asking some of the prisoners to 
write out a summary of a lecture afterwards in their own words, and give 
their opinions upon it, has produced some interesting essays, which leave 
no doubt as to the value of the lectures, and are a tribute to the success 
of those who have giventhem. We thank all those who have most kindly 
helped us in this way; Societies such as the John Woolman Educational 
Settlement, The People’s League of Health, Cambridge House, and Toynbee 
Hall; and many individual lecturers besides. 

Debates.—Evening debates have been continued as successfully as before 
at Wandsworth, Pentonville, Maidstone and Parkhurst, the subjects being 
selected by the men themselves with the approval of the authorities. The 
interest taken in these debates shows no sign of flagging, and similar ones 
are gradually being begun at other prisons. 

Weekly Summary of News.—The weekly summary of the chief events of 
public interest, given by the governor or chaplain in each prison, is being 
continued, It keeps the inmates abreast of the main changes which are 
taking place in the outer world, enables them to escape the real disadvantage 
of ignorance of such matters immediately after discharge, and helps, with 
other educational influences, to prevent mental stagnation, 

Concerts.—A number of concerts of good music have also been given in 
the prisons. The appreciation of the audiences and the effect in rousing 
better feelings is marked, and cannot fail to be of value. Here, too, letters 
home are often a striking testimony. Our cordial thanks are due to all 
the performers. 

Visitors.—A beginning has been made in meeting a real need by the 
introduction of men visitors to the male prisoncrs, to do work similar to 
that which has been done so well for many years by lady visitors among 
the women. At most local prisons such visitors have already been obtained, 
and in all the prisons an appeal is being made for their assistance, especially 
through the educational organizations, or those for social service, in the 


ctures cover a wide range, 





neighbourhood of the prison. We hope that at every local prison a sufficient 
number of suitable men visitors will come regularly in the evenings to 
visit the men in their cells, and will become a permanent factor in prison 
training. 

At the same time steps have been taken to increase the number of lady 
visitors, in order that every visitor may have full opportunity to obtaina 
thorough knowledge of those she visits, and to establish such relations with 
them as to produce a lasting effect upon them. 

Experienced lady visitors have been invited at one or two prisons to 
visit the young male prisoners under 21. There was some hesitation at 
first, but those who have tried the experiment report, as was to be expected, 
that the results have been of the best, and that there has been no difficulty 
whatever. The influence of an experienced and educated woman upon a 
lad who finds himself in prison seems likely to prove the most powerful 
influence for good that could be applied. 

Lectures, concerts and visiting have not exhausted the activities of our 
voluntary helpers. At Holloway Prison two ladies, belonging to the 
Brabazon Society, have undertaken the instruction of some of the women— 
especially those in the hospital—in needlework ; and at Birmingham three 
women teachers, belonging to the Dudley High School, are giving lessons 
in simple handicrafts and also school teaching to the younger women. 
By a recent development these ladies are also teaching some of the young 
male prisoners. Gymnastics and boxing are being taught by volunteers 
from Toynbee Hall to the Jads at Wormwood Scrubs. Other instances 
could be quoted. 

One or two plays have been given in the prisons by the kindness of 
volunteers. Miss Buckton and her company performed “‘ Eager Heart” 
at Holloway at Christmas time. The strained attention of the audience, 
and their immediate response to the appeals of this play, struck everyone 
who sawit. At Gloucester Prison the Cotswold Players gave “ The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back,’’ with similar results; and there were others 
which we do not mention only for lack of space. 

It will be seen from this brief account (which could be made longer did 
space permit) how great a part the activities of our voluntary helpers now 
play in the prison system. They are, we think, an essential feature of 
any system which has for its object the rehabilitation of a social failure 
and his re-establishment as a sound citizen. All their work is educational 
in the widest sense. It broadens the mind, lifts it out of the sordid round 
to which it has usua!ly been confined, and stimulates healthy interests and 
human feelings. We often have the testimony of the prisoners themselves, 
in letters home and otherwise, that the lectures, visits, or concerts, have 
done much to give them a new view of life. In particular, we find many 
references to the kindness of those who give up their time and take so much 
trouble in going to the prisons, and to the fact that this kindness has made 
prisoners feel, perhaps for the first time, that the world is not all against 
them and that there is yet hope for a decent and happy life. 

One misconception, which has given rise to occasional criticism, requires 
a word of notice. It is that prisoners are being ‘‘ pampered.’’ Those who 
will pause to consider mental and spiritual values will not make this 
mistake. Pampering is not the object, nor is it the result. It is our duty, 
as custodians of those who are for a time forcibly separated from life in the 
civic community, to restore them to it at least as fit as when we received 
them. To this end we should feed and exercise their minds as well as their 
bodies; else we shall return them to the stern competition outside torpid 
in mind and nerve, and quite unfit to take their part. It is therefore 
reasonable that we should make it our aim to balance the hour of physical 
exercide each day with an hour of mental exercise each evening ; to provide 
brain food in the form of books and social intercourse as regularly as we 
issue wholesome food for the body. 

The evening is the time for voluntary helpers. As far as possible lectures, 
concerts,: visits, teaching, debates, etc., take place in the evenings, and 
we hope they will do so to a still greater extent in the future. This not 
only frees the day for industrial labour, but also provides occupations for 
the otherwise intolerable interval between supper at 4.40 p.m. and lights 
out at 9.0 p.m. which is due to the shortage of staff. 

We have only to add that though large numbers of prisoners have been 
brought out from their cells in the evenings with a minimum of staff 
present, there has never yet been the least sign of any misbehaviour. All 
seem to have felt it to be a point of honour to show their appreciation m 
their conduct. 

GENERAL TREATMENT. 

Classification.—Special classes of young adults over 21, but under 25, 
are being formed in the local prisons. These young men are separated 
from the older prisoners, so far as staff and prison conditions admit, they 
are specially visited, and they have physical dri!l instead of the ordinary 
exercise. b 

Haircutting.—The convict crop has been abolished, and all men’s hait 
is now cut as in ordinary life. } 

Transfers.—Transfers between prison and prison are now carried out iD 
civilian clothes, to avoid exposure to the public in prison dress. 

Visits of Relatives.—Wires and bars are being removed as far as possible 
from the compartments in which visits are paid by relatives and friends, 
and governors have been asked to exercise freely the option of allowing 
visits to take place in a room, if no risks are to be apprehended, The 
prisoner and his friends in such cases merely sit on opposite sides of a table. 
In some cases the alteration of visiting compartments is hindered becaust 
it involves rebuilding and additional staff ; but the general object of enabling 
prisoners to see their friends under ordinary conditions, so far as possible, 
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is being pushed forward. Special precautions, however, will always have 
to be taken with regard to the visits paid to certain prisoners. 

Exercise under close confinement,—An hour’s exercise is now being given 
daily to prisoners under the purishment of close confinement, after the 
first day of the punishment (i.e., the day on which it is awarded). 

Repairs to private clothes.—Minor repairs to private clothing and boots 
are being carried out as far as possible before discharge, and those prisoners 
who are able are being given the opportunity of doing the repairs themselves. 

Shaving.—The opportunity of a shave before discharge, or before going 
to Court, is now being provided. 

Sanitary.—The evening sanitary facilities are being increased to the 
utmest extent that staff permits. 

Clothing.—Broad arrows are being removed from the outside of prison 
clothing, and a new style of clothing is being devised, which though of the 
simplest kind will give a better chance to self-respect. 

Cell Furniture.—New cell furniture has been approved, and both this 
and the new clothing will be introduced as fast as replacements are required. 
Quicker progress is impossible owing to lack of money. 

Cell Cards.—Most of the cards containing abstracts of the rules and 
regulations, which hang in prisoners’ cells, have been redrafted so that 
prisoners may be more fully informed of their opportunities for making 
requests, obtaining help or advice, and communicating with friends, as 
well as of routine details about clothing, health, and sanitation. 

Talking.—At the beginning of March a circular was issued dealing with 
the old and much debated questions of talking among prisoners, and 
conversation between officers and prisoners. It did little more than 
restate what is now the general practice of the best prison officers; but 
its intention is to make the position equally clear to all officers and to 
obtain a uniform practice. As the subject is one in which a good deal of 
interest has been taken, we have thought it worth while to print this 
circular as an appendix to the present report. 

Arp To DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 

(1) Local.—The Report of the Chaplain Inspector shows that out of 
51,235 adults discharged, 18,920 or 36°9 per cent. received assistance from 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies; and that 7,508 or 39°6 per cent. 
of those aided were placed inemployment. The figures show little change 
from last year, but the difficulties of the Societies have been increased, and 
in December last, the Central Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, which is 
representative of all the Societies, approached the Secretary of State with 
arequest for a special grant to meet the urgent necessities of certain Societies 
with bank overdrafts. It has not yet been possible to give any further 
assistance from public funds, but the good results obtained by two or 
three Societies, which have been particularly energetic in appealing for 
local subscriptions, suggest that if their example were generally followed 
the position might be met all round. Apart from temporary difficulties, 
the after-care work at present done for local prisoners is only a portion of 
what is required, and considerable development of this work is needed. 

We hope to see the Central Society, which was set up as a consultative 
and advisory body, containing representatives of all the local societies, 
taking the lead, especially in bringing about more effective organisation. 
The simple organisation necessary to enable an ex-prisoner who leaves the 
district where he has served his sentence to be received and looked after 
as a matter of course by the agent for the district to which he goes, does 
not yet exist. Where a case is so handed on, it is only by special arrange- 
ments between two individual agents. The agent of one society should 
be ready to act for all, and each society should be able to rely on the services 
ofallthe agents. Such asystem would be quite consistent with independent 
management of their own affairs by the various local societies, and should 
not endanger in any way the success of local efforts, or lessen local interest 
and support. The work should be regarded as a whole. As the problem 
of the offender and his prison treatment is practically one for the whole 
country, so is that of his after-care. 

(2) The Central Association for the Aid of Discharged Convicts.—Of 
427 male prisoners discharged from penal servitude to the care of the 
Association during the year, no unsatisfactory report had been received 
by the 3lst March in the case of 284, or 66 per cent.; in the case of 21 
unsatisfactory reports were received, while 122 had been re-convicted. Of 
24 men released from preventive detention to the care of the Association, 
19 had not been re-convicted. Of the total number dealt with during the 
year (451), 260 had been classified as Recidivist, and 82 as ‘‘ Star ”’ class. 
Of the 260, no unsatisfactory report had been received of 132; 24 were 
unsatisfactory, and 104 were re-convicted. Only one of the “ Star’’ class 
prisoners had been re-convicted, satisfactory reports being received of the 
remainder. Of 27 females released from penal servitude no unsatisfactory 
report was received in the case of 20, while 4 had been re-convicted. 

(3) Borstal Association.—During the year, 622 lads and girls were released 
on licence from Borstal Institutions to the care of the Association. . . . Con- 
cerning the cases reported on last year (i.e., up to the end of March, 1921), 
4n examination of their records on 3lst March, 1922, shows that 73 in every 
100 of these lads and 69 in every 100 girls have not got into further trouble. 
All of them have been at liberty at least a year, and some nearly two years, 


VisiTINnG MAGISTRATES. 

Reference was made last year to the appointment of women as Visiting 
Magistrates. These new Visiting Magistrates are proving very helpful tu 
the prison authorities. The thoroughness with which they do their work, 
the keenness of their observation, and the practical good sense of their 


suggestions, are noteworthy. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Modern Change in Sentences, 


Lord Hewart, Lord Chief Justice, in the Court of Criminal Appeal on 
Monday, says The Morning Post, made some strong comments on the sen- 
tences passed on prisoners a few decades ago. In the dock stood John 
Searle, aged 71 years, who was convicted at London Sessions of house- 
breaking, and sentenced to tnaree years’ penal servitude and five years’ 
preventive detention as an habitual criminal. Searle appealed against his 


sentence. 
The Lord Chief Justice said that the appellant’s record started from 1876, 
when, for stealing a watch, he received seven years’ penal servitude and 


seven years’ police supervision at the Middlesex Sessions. In 1882 he was 
again convicted of stealing a watch and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. In 1885, at the Middlesex Sessions, he was convicted of house- 
breaking and sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude and five years’ police 
supervision. This class of sentence, said his lordship, belonged to a different 
age from the present and to a time when different ideas prevailed. 

The appellant, in a statement to the court, said: I should like to speak 
about these long sentences I have had. I have not had one single chance. 
In reading a man’s career you will generally find out he did have a chance. 
When only a boy I went to prison for eighteen months. Then seven years 
at the age of twenty-one for stealing a watch valued at 15s. Nobody knows 
what I suffered all those years in prison, as the prison system was different 
to what it isto-day. I was then put amongst men. 

Proceeding, the Lord Chief Justice said it was an unfortunate circum- 
stance that under the law as it now stood it was not possible to pass a 
sentence of preventive detention without first satisfying the condition 
precedent of passing a sentence of penal servitude. That, it seemed to 
the court, was a misfortune. The court could not remedy it. The 
Legislature alone could do that. The law being what it was, what was the 
proper course here ? No doubt in his youth the appellant suffered severe 
punishment quite out of accord with contemporary beliefs and practice, 
although no doubt quite in accord with beliefs and practice of halfa century 
ago. It seemed to the court right to stretch a point again. With the 
object of giving him another chance,*which the court hoped would not be 
misused, they had decided to alter this sentence and to get rid of the penal 
servitude and preventive detention, and the sentence would be one of 
twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour, to run from the date of 
conviction. 


The appellant : My Lord, I thank you. 








Police Courts and Publicity. 


At Old-street Police Court, on Wednesday, says The Times, The Magistrate 
(Mr. Clarke Hall) referred to the recent order of the Commissioner of Police 
as to the facilities for reporters seeing charge-sheets. He said that until 
the general body of magistrates had considered the question, he ought not 
to take any course himself. There seemed to be misapprehension as to the 
effect and object ofthe order. It was apparently suggested in some quarters 
that the effect might be to shield persons of any position tried in a police 
court. Certainly, he thought such a result as that would be wholly bad, 
and was never intended. He had complete confidence in the discretion of 
the Press representatives, and had always felt that the reports from that 
court had been sent with the greatest discretion. 

The only feeling I have in the matter (he continued) is not to protect 
the rich, but to protect the poor. There are some cases of youths and girls 
charged with a first offence, and if their full names and addresses were copied 
from the charge-sheets, these not having been given in evidence, it might 
have the effect of the boy or girl of sixteen or seventeen tried for a first 
offence being ruined for life. So far as the Press are concerned, I am sure 
that in such cases they would feel it right that an injury should not be done 
to such boys or girls. I hope the greatest civility will be given to the 
members of the Press in the future, but as to the course to be taken I am 
not at present prepared to say anything. 
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Mr. R. C. Nesbitt and Chislehurst. 


Mr. Robert Chancellor Nesbitt, of Hildenborough, who was on Wednesday 
evening adopted as the Conservative candidate in the Chislehurst Division, 
was born in 1868. He is a solicitor and is senior partner in the firm of 
Markby, Stewart & Wadesons, which was founded in 1780. He has been a 
member of the Council of the Law Society since 1909 ; was a member of the 
Lord Chancellor's Committee on Supreme Court Fees, 1920-21; and is a 
member of the Lord Chancellor's Committee on Circuit Arrangements, 
which is stillsitting. He has been vice-chairman since 1912 of the Rochester 
Diocesan Board of Finance; is a director of the Union Bank of Australia, 
and chairman of the National Mutual Life Association of Australasia. In 
1921 he was chairman of the Special Grants Committee of the Ministry of 
Labour, which spent three millions and trained 20,000 ex-ofticers who 
wanted to get into the higher professions, and whose careers had been 
interrupted by the war. He has travelled extensively in the Dominions. 

In the course of his speech accepting his adoption as candidate, 
Mr. Nesbitt said he was a supporter of Mr. Bonar Law—and was a Unionist 
or a Conservative—he was a Conservative long before the Unionist name 
was taken. He had always been a Conservative, and he was a Conservative 
to-day. His definition of a Conservative was the definition given by 
Burke: ‘‘A disposition to preserve with the ability to improve,” words 
which were used by their leader, Mr. Bonar Law, the other day, words which 
he thought should be in the minds of every Conservative. He wanted to see 
as little interference in the future as possible by the Government, either in 
legislation or administration, with the people’s affairs of this country. He 
wanted no lip service with regard to retrenchment and economy. He 
wanted to see effect given to those words which were on the lips of everybody. 





The New Infanticide Act. 


At Lincoln Assizes on Monday, says The Times, a domestic servant of 
Coningsby, named Emma Temple, aged 19, pleaded ** Guilty ”’ to murdering 
her newly-born child at Tattershall, adding that at the time she did not 
know what she was doing. The Crown accepted the plea. Counsel said 
that this was the first which came within the wise and merciful 
provisions of the new Infanticide Act. 

In sentencing the accused to four months’ imprisonment in the second 
division, Mr. Justice Lush said he was most thankful that under the new 
Act, which was a most wise and humane piece of legislation, it was not 
necessary to put a girl on trial for murder. The Act marked a fresh step 
in the improvement of the criminal law and he was glad to avail himself 
of its provisions. He felt great pity for the prisoner, and if one consulted 
one’s own feelings one would be glad to have said she had suffered punish- 
ment enough. He must, however, take care that the way he dealt with 
her should be a deterrent to others. A young woman about to become 
a mother should make proper provision for her child. 
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Law Students’ Journal. 


3ar Examination. 


The results of the Michaelmas Examination of students of the Inns of 
Court, held in Gray’s Inn Hall, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th October, 
by the Council of Legal Education, have been published. They are 
summarized as follows : 5 

Roman Law: Examined 151; Passed 101. 

Constitutional Law (English and Colonial) and Legal History : Examined, 
181; Passed, 129. : 

The special prize of £50 for the best examination in Constitutiona] Law 
and Legal History was not awarded. 

Criminal Law and Procedure: Examined, 181; Passed, 158. 

The special prize of £50 for the best examination in Criminal Law and 
Procedure was awarded to William Geddes, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Real Property and Conveyancing: Examined, 114; Passed, 76. 

Hindu and Mohammedan Law: Examined, 23; Passed, 12. 

Fina] Examination: Examined, 130; Passed, 111. 


William Holden Wilde, of Thames Ditton, was summoned before the 
Kingston County Bench on 26th October for employing a male servant 
without alicence. He stated that he engaged an ex-service man as domestic 
servant, to perform the duties usually discharged by a woman, and did not 
think a licence was necessary. In employing an ex-service man in this 
way he thought he was doing his duty to the State. The Magistrates 
sympathized with the defendant, and imposed a nominal fine of five 
shillings. 





THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
WHEN CALLED UPON TO ADVISE 4S TO LEGACIES, PLEASE DO NOP 
FORGET THE OLam™s OF THE Mippiesex Hosprrat, 
WHICH I8 URGENTLY 8 NEED oF Funps ror res Humane Work. 


Obituary. 
Mr. William Hale. 


Mr. Wrtttam Ha cez, one of the oldest practising solicitors in England, 
died at his residence, 17 Upper Westbourne Terrace, W., on the 31st ult, 
He was born on the 24th December, 1834, and was therefore within two 
months of reaching his 88th year. He was at work at his office till a few 
weeks ago and had continued in active practice for over sixty-four years, 
He came of West Country stock. His father was of Batheaston, near Bath, 
and his mother a daughter of. Admiral Shirley, also of Bath. He was 
educated at Bruton School and on the Continent, and was admitted a 
solicitor in 1858. In 1865 he joined the firm of Young, Jones & Co. (then 
at St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry, in offices they occupied for nearly a century, 
and now at Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street), and was soon after concerned in 
the heavy litigation arising out of the failure of Overend Gurney & (Co, 
He had a vast experience in licensing matters, having acted for many years 
for the City of London Brewery Company and other brewers. 

Mr. Hale had been a member of the Junior Carlton Club since its founda- 
tion and was also an original member of the City of London Solicitors’ 
Company and served for several years on the Court of that Company. 
He was an exceptionally active and young-looking man for his age, and 
for nearly fifty years he had taken an early morning ride in Rotten Row, 
He was also a great walker, and, till the outbreak of the war, usually took 
his autumn holiday in the mountain resorts of Switzerland, enjoying lengthy 
walks. His simple and attracting manner secured him a large circle of 
friends, by whom he will be greatly missed. 

He married in 1868 Eleanor Mary, one of the daughters of Ralph 
Husey, of Westbourne Terrace, and was left a widower after only a 
few years. He leaves two daughters surviving him, the elder married 
to W. Hastings Dauney, and the younger to Sir Laming Worthington- 
Evans, Bart., the Minister of War in the late administration. 








Legal News. 


Appointment. 


Sir Epmunp Rosert BartLey-Denniss, of the Middle Temple, has been 
appointed K.C. 


Business Announcement. 


Messrs. SHARPE, Prircuarp & Co., of 12, New-court, Carey Street, and 
Palace-chambers, Bridge-street, Westminster, have taken into partnership 
Mr. CHaRuEs N. T. Jerrreys, of Brighton. There will be no alteration in 
the style of the firm. 


General. 


Mr. Robert Augustus Bayford, K.C., aged 84, of Netley Hill, Hants, 
left estate of the gross value of £67,545. 


The Council of the Law Society have unanimously passed a resolution 
of thanks to Lord Birkenhead “ for the consideration which he has at all 
times given to their views during the time he has held the great office of Lord 
High Chancellor.”’ 

Mr. John Law Worthington, of Hill Top, Prestbury, Cheshire, of Messrs, 
Bullock, Worthington and Jackson, Mosley-street, Manchester, solicitors, 
who died on 20th August, aged 69, left £52,792, of which £33,173 is net 
personalty. The legacies include £400 to his former cashier, William Henry 
Burling, and £50 to his former clerk, John W. Lee. 


It is officially announced, says The Times, that the King has been pleased 
to accept the resignation by the Honourable Lord Mackenzie of his office 
as a Senator of the College of Justice in Scotland, to take effect as from 
31st October, 1922. Lord Mackenzie, who was born in 1857, was formerly 
Sheriff of Fife and Kinross, was appointed a Q.C. in 1900, and Lord of 
Session in 1905. He has been a Railway Commissioner since 1908. 


There is a well-known rhyme to ‘* Timbuctoo.”’ ‘“ Evoe’’ in the Daily 
News (25th October) in a parody of ‘* Who killed Cock Robin,”’ in which 
the Housing Scheme takes Robin’s place, is a good second with the verse : 

‘**« Who preached the sermon ?” 
‘I,’ replied Birkenhead, 
‘T’ve such a good working head, 
I preached the sermon.’ ”’ 


In extracts from its issue of 28th October, 1822, The Times says: Burke 
had once risen in the House of Commons,with scme papers in his hand, on 
the subject of which he intended to make a motion, when a rough-hewn 
member rudely started up and said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I hope the hon. gent. 
does not mean to read that large bundle of papers, and to bore us with a long 
speech into the bargain.’’ Mr. Burke was so swollen, or rather so. nearly 
suffocated with rage, as to be incapable of utterance, and absolutely ran 
out of the house. George Selwyn remarked it was the only time he had 
ever seen the fable realized: ‘‘A lion put to flight by the braying of 
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—_—_——— : 

Lord Haldane, on the night of 26th October, delivered the inaugural | 
address in the old council chamber of the London County Council to a | 
meeting of members of the newly-formed institute of Public Administration, | 
of which he is president. Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge presided. Lord 
Haldane said that in all organizations formed for whatever purpose there | 
was the cardinal] faith that the maximum standard of efficiency was to be 
obtained. The new institution, whose members were connected with the 
Civil Service, was not a trade union organization for the furtherance of 
the interests of one class. What was needed now in the Civil Service 
was knowledge that could be acquired rapidly, and continuity of action, 
which required a common faith in agreed-on ideas. 


A charge against Ray Wilson, 31, music-hall performer, of using insulting 
words and behaviour, was, says The Times, dismissed by Mr. Rooth at 
Lambeth Police Court on 27th October. At the original hearing two 
constables alleged that they saw the defendant accost men at St. Anne’s- | 
road, Brixton. To the statement the defendant gave an indignant denial, 
and she called as witnesses three members of the music-hall profession, who 
described her as a well-behaved woman of good repute. 


which the case had been presented. He did not think the police officers 
had done their duty according to the high principles of the police of this 
country, 

Mr. W. J. Wenham, 5, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C., writing to The Times 
(2nd inst.), says :—Some of the denizens of Gray’s Inn-square saw to-day 


(November Ist), to our intense astonishment and delight, stepping in the | 
‘with many a flirt and flutter, a stately raven of the days of | 


garden below, ‘ 
yore’ (indeed, a pair). I understand that London in general, and we in 
particular, are indebted for the introduction of the raven into the garden 
of Bacon, Sydney, and Romilly to Sir Montagu Sharpe, K.C. (a Bencher | 
of Gray’s Inn), to whom are hereby returned the heartfelt thanks of all | 
capable of appreciating a most happy and appropriate thought and act. 
We have missed the rooks, have even welcomed the crows in their absence, 
and now pray that these immemorial gardens (in common with the Tower) 
may long be held in fee by the sombre and lordly raven. 


In discharging | 


the defendant the Magistrate remarked that he did not like the way in | 
| Tuesday 


| Thursday .... 9 


| Saturday .... 11 


| insured, and in case of loss insurers suffer accordingly. 


At the Central Criminal Court on 27th October, John Reynolds, 39, 
wood turner, was found guilty of incest and was sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude. Mr. Justice Roche, in summing up, said that in the 
old days cases of that sort were heard in camerd. That provision of the 
law had now been removed—fortunately, in his judgment, because although 
it resulted in such trials being attended by a gaping multitude whose presence 
was quite undesirable, that was a lesser evil than having these matters 
tried in secret without the Press being able to report them (without un- 
necessary details, of course). He made these remarks because he was 
satisfied that among a mass of the population, although they knew it was 
wrong to commit incest, they did not know it was a crime. 








Court Papers. 
Supreme Court of Judicature. 


ROTA OF REGISTRARS IN ATTENDANCE ON 
EMERGENCY APPEAL _—~ 
ROTA. No 
6 Mr. Synge Mr. Selly” 
More 


Garrett 

Bloxam Synge 

Hicks Beach Garrett 

Jolly Bloxam 

More Hicks Beach 
Mr. Justice Mr. Justice 
SARGANT. RUSSELL. 

Mr. Bloxam Mr. Hicks Beach Mr. 
Hicks Beach Bloxam More 
Bloxam Hicks Beach Jolly 
Hicks Beach Bloxam More 

Hicks Beach Jolly 


Bloxam 
Hicks Beach Bloxam More 


Mr. Justice 
ROMER. 
Mr. Synge 
Garrett 
Synge 
Garrett 
Synge 
Garrett 
Mr. Justice 
P. O. LAWRENCE. 
Mr. More 
Jolly 
More 
Jolly 
More 
Jolly 


Date. 
iVE. 
Nov. Mr. Garrett 
Synge 
Garrett 
Synge 
Garrett 
Synge 
Mr. Justice 
ASTBURY. 
Jolly 


Monday 
Wednesday .. 8 


Friday 
Saturday .... 11 
Date. 


Monday Nov 

Tuesday 7 
Wednesday .. 8 
Thursday .... 9 
Friday 10 





VALUATIONS FOR INSURANCE.—It 1s very essential that all Policy Holders should 
have a detailed valuation of their effects. Property is generally very inadequately 

DEBENHAM 8TORR & SONS 
(LIMITED), : 26, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, the well-known chattel valucrs and 


auctioneers (established over 100 years), have a staff of expert Valuers, and will be glad 


to advise those desiring valuations for any purpose. Jewels, plate, furs, furniture, 


aE of art, bric-A-brac a speciality. [ADVT.) 
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JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. a African Industries 


laa 
in Cuancmne. The Voesltruls Estates & 
} 


Gold Mines Ltd. 

| The Me adowfie ald & District 
“Ivy Leaf” Social Club & 
Institute Ltd. 


EDITORS MUST SEND IN THEIR CLAIMS TO THE 
LIQUIDATOR AS NAMED ON OR BEFORE 
THE DATE MENTIONED. 
London Gazette.—TUESDAY, October 24. 


The Metropolitan 


CLARKE, ALBERT W. High 
Court. Pet. Oct. 24. Ord. Oct. 

CLEGG, SAMUEL, Shaw, Lancs., Cotton Operative. 
Pet. Oct. 23. Ord. Oct. 23. 

COCKBURN,——-(Male), Old Kent-rd., 

: z : High Court. Pet. Aug. 21. Ord. Oct. 24 

The Hautboy Hotel Co. Ltd. | ourriMore, THOMAS H.., Cambridge, Glos., 

James Robertson (leven) | “ ester, Pet. Oct. 25. Ord. Oct. 25. 
Ltd. DAVIES, ARTHUR G., Baker-st. High Court. 
Ord. Oct. 24. 

DYMOKE, HENRY L., Robin Hood's Bay, 


The Roscoe Motor Co. Ltd. Bethnal Green, Estate Agent. 
Academy 24. 


Properties Ltd. Oldham. 

The Waikden Palace Co. Ltd. ee 

Town Properties of West 
Australia (1905) Ltd. 


Motor Engineer. 


Farmer. Glouc- 
Pet. June 19. 


Yorks, Poultry 








W0i1aM HEATON & Sons LtD. Nov. 8. Arthur W. Brooks, | 
12, Silver-st. Chmbs., Bury. | 

ARTHUR SANDERS LTD. Nov. 11. James W. Powell. 

THE WALKDEN PAtacE Co. LTD. Nov.20. Percy 8. Crowther, | 
under cover to “The Liquidator of the Walkden Palace | 
Co. Ltd., Beaty’s Chmbs., Hotel-st., Bolton.” | 

THE HAUTBOY Horet Co. Lrp. Nov. 23. Frank Burnay, | 
23, College-hill, E.C. | 


H. MactaIne & Co. LED. Oct. 30. Gerald B. Manley, 804 | arypow, JOHN, Formby, Farmer. 


Coleman-st., E.C i. 
ROBERT SEMPLE io. Nov. 3. Grd. Oct. 
George-st., Gaagev. 


Ord. Oct. 
THOMAS >. 


Aug. 1. 
| ANDREWS, 
High Court. Pet. Oct. 23. 


24. Ord. Oct 
PeTeR J., Market 


Pet. Oct. 
Voluntar ily. | BRATTON, 
London Gazette. —TUESDAY, October 24. | BROOKE, 
Multicooker Inventions Ltd. Mosaic Fitting Co. Ltd. Pet. July 21. 
Centrifugal Concrete Blocks Harry Humble & Co. Ltd. CATTLE, WALTER E., 
and Poles Ltd Lignoplast Ltd. | Neath. Pet. Oct. 
The Grimsby Fisherlads’ Insti- Hunts Bacon & Dairy Co. Ltd. | CHANDOR, DovuGLas G., 
i | 


ARTHUR, Bromley, 
Ord. Oct. 24. 


CHARLTON, JAMES A., Sydney 


Metro Pictures Ltd. 
Dickinson & Owen Ltd. 
broker. 


The Valhal Steamship Co 
Hi.Maclaine & Co. Ltd. a. 


Bankruptcy Notices. 


RECEIVING ORDERS. _Or 
London Gazette. —FRIDAY, October 27 


James Winning, 93, West | AupRIDGE, a RED, Great Portland-st. 


Warren-st., 
Ord. Oct. 23 


Resolutions for Winding-up aman Nottingham. 
24. 
Nantwich. Pet. Oct. 23. Ord. Oct. 


Skewen, — , Painter and Decorator. 
25. Ord. Oct. 
Charles- a. 
Court. Pet. Aug. 23. ‘Ord. Oct. 24. 
-terrace, 
High Court. Pet. July 19. Ord. Oct. 12 


Farmer. Stockton-on-Tees. Pet. Oct. 23. Ord. Oct. 23. 
EMERY, HERBERT R., Frampton Cotterell, Glos., Fruit 
Farmer. Bristol. Pet. Oct. 24. Ord. Oct. 24. 
FIELD, GERALD E., Norwich, Grocer. Norwich. Pet. Oct. 25. 
d. Oct. 25. 
Foster, JOHN W., 
Ord. Oct. 24 
Grppons, Jesse, Shrewsbury, Haulier and Coal 
Shrewsbury. Pet. Oct. 25. Ord. Oct. 25. 
HARDMAN, FRANK, Bradford, Hosier. 
Oct. 23. Ord. Oct. 23. 
HARPER, J. W., Chiswell- st., 
rd. Oct. 25. 
HARRIS, A., ae kney, 
Ord. Oct . , 
HARRISON, ALBERT, Sutton, St. Helens, 
Liverpool. Pet. Oct. 24. Ord. Oct. 24 
HAWKINS, CHARLES H., Altofts, Yorks, a 
Pet. Oct. 21. Ord. Oct. 21 
HEYWOOD, FREDERICK Bb. 
Chelmsford. Pet. Sept. 27. Ord. Oct. 
HitL, CHARLES H., Abercynon, Glam., 
Merchant. Pontypridd. Pet. Oct. 32. 
How, SAMU > J., Battersea. High Court. 
Ord. Oct. 


Cheapside. High Court. Pet. Sept. 21. 


Liverpool. Pet. Oct. 4 Dealer. 


High Court. Pet. Bradford. Pet. 


Islington, Engineer. Clerk. High Court. Pet. Oct. 6. 


Hosier. High Court. Pet. Sept. 20, 


oe Market Gardener. Lancs. Farmer. 


Civil E Bias. Croydon. Wakefield. 


Leigh- -on- Se a, Accountant. 
oPish and Fruit 
Ord. Oct. 23. 

Pet. Sept. 27 


, Knightsbridge. High 


Fulham-rd., Pawn- 
» 











THE LICENSES 








INSURANCE. 





INFORMATION 





INSURANCE CO., 


| Fire, Baesiory, Lew of Profit, Employers’, 
eee ud Fidelity, Glass, Motor, Public Liability, etc. 


SPECIALISTS IN ALL LICENSING MATTERS. 


Suitable Clauses for Insertion in Leases and Mortgages of Licensed Property settled by 


FOR FURTHER = - WICTORIA EMBANKMENT (next Temple Station), W.C.2. 


GENERAL 
LTD., 


AND 





Counsel will be sent on application. 
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James, Evmasern A., Ystrad, Glam., General Dealer. | STAFFORD, WitidAM G., Bradford, Tobacconist. Bradford. 
> > or on 7 ° 
a. — 5 w Dew r, Millwvignt: “Cante rbury. Pet wo agg ole = " 1 EXPERT VALUER FOR PROBATE: 
4° . ge egy » Vanvero t STANLEY, ARTHUR, Wimbledon, Commercial Traveller. | 
Oct. 24. Ord Oct 24. Kingston (Surrey). Pet. Aug. 11. Ord. Oct. 24. AND ALL PURPOSES. 
Jowntt, Hersert T., Weston-super-Mare, Boarding-hous« STEELE. ( _ 1 el . Sal er Shrewst » | 
Keeper. Bridgwater. Pet. Oct. 24. Ord. Oct. 24 Pe x: "1 — Joe e7e-y op, Farmer. Saerwusury. 
KITTLE, A., Croydon, Commission Agent. Croydon. Pet , = ~ ata wo Ox : 23. 5 ia . | | HOUSEHOLD VALUATIONS (Castle, Mansion or Cottage), 
Sept. 26. Ord. Oct. 24 00 rE, TO inckley, Leicester, Toot and Shoe Manu- 
LEWIS, BENJAMIN, Neath, Colliery Haulier. Neath. Pet facturer. Leicester. Pet. Oct. 25. Ord. Oct. 23. PEARLS, EMERALDS, DIAMONDS, 
Oct. 24. Ord. Oct. 24 WALKER, Henry, South Normanton, Check Weighman, ANCIENT SILVER, etc., 


MACLEOD, EVAN, West Kirby, Chester, Veterinary Surgeon Derby. Pet. Oct. 25. Ord. Oct. 23 Valued P h 

Birkenhead. Pet. Oct. 25. Ord. Oct. 25 WHITE, CHARLES, Leigh-on-Sea, Toy Dealer. High Court. | alued or Purchased to any Gusenn, 
MASKELL, H., Laindon, Essex, Chelmsford Pet. Oct. 2 Pet. Oct. 23. Ord. Oct. 2% 

Ord. Oct. 23 “ oy 
MATHEW "Tuomas ( Wallington, Surrey, Engineer. Croydon WIENER, ARTHUR H., Croydon, Electro Plater Cooyden. “A 3 Trurn -- hy 

allingto ey, Engines oydo Mes ror a Get & second none 

Pet. Oct. 24. Ord. Oct. 24 Pet. Sept ae. OUR e ilies he land, Pg 
Mavnice, Friexp & Co., High Holborn, Merchants and | YOXALL, JoskPH, Manchester, Motor Engincer. Manchester = 

Agents. High Court. Pet. July 24. Ord. Oct. 24 Pet. Oct. 24. Ord. Oct. 24 —— 
MAWBY, CLAUDE 8., Deeping St. Nicholas, Lincoln, Farmer . 

Suheshessenta. Bos. Cet. 23. Cel. Get. 21 Amend . ee a > eo wad _ oe — in the Ww. E. H U RCOMB, 


MITCHELL, ROBERT F., Riplingham, York, Farmer. Kingston- 
upon-Hull. Pet. Oct. 23. Ord. Oct. 23 ZUCKERKANDEL, S., White anshagel, Provision Merchant. | CALDER HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.I. 
Nose, HENRY C., Reading, Wholesale Fruiterer. Reading High Court. Pet. Sept. 22. Ord. Oct. 19 
Pet, Oct. 24. Ord Oct 24 I (CoRNER OF DOVER STREET). ‘Phone: REGENT 476, 
OWEN, STANLEY C. W., Wolverhampton, Export Merchant Amended Notice substituted for that published in the 
Wolverhampton Pt. Oct. 23. Ord. Oct. 23 | London Gazette of October 24, 1922 


PARR, ALBERT, Hale, Chester, Yarn Agent Manchester. | HopGson, George, Birmingham, Undertaker. Birmingham 
Pa Oats" Ont octet ee ee “~~ |] WOMAN'S MISSION TO WOMEN 
Prick, WILLIAM D., Coed-y-Cymmer, Brecknock, Green- y 
Grd Oct. Meat Salesman. Merthyr Tydfil. Pet. Oct. 23 The Missionaries visit the Streets, Hospitals, 
Ord. Oct. 23 : ~ , ” . 
PRITCHARD, ALFRED, Penrhewceiber, Glam., Butcher ’ T= ‘ r y Infirmaries, Police Courts, &c., seeking to 
Pontypridd. Pet. Oct. 24. Ord. Oct. 24 LAW ASS( »€ LATION save erring women. . 
PRITCHARD, H., Wolverhampton, Draper. Wolverhampton For 
Pet. Oct. 12. Ord. Oct. 24 oe Benefit Results most encouraging. 
ReDMAN, ALFRED, Halifax, Coal Merchant. Halifax. Pet Yidows and 
Oct. 23. Ord. Oct. 23 Families of Solicitors Funds urgently needed. 
ROBINSON, HERBERT N., and BABBs, ALFRED J., Manchester in the Metropolis and Bankers : 
Toy Merchants. Manchester. Pet. Oct. 24. Ord. Oct. 24 | Vicinity. Instituted 1817. Messrs, BARCLAYS BANK, LTD., 95, Victoria St., 8.W.1 
RUTHERFORD & Dore, Croydon. Croydon. Pet. Oct. 11. | P —— 7 Annual Office: 
Ord. Oct. 24 Subscriptions and by Donations. This . 
SMITH, ARTHUR A., Docking, Norfolk, Blacksmith. Norwic Association consists of Solicitors taking out WSTORA BOT, 165, WETS STEERS, Oe 
Pet Oct. 25. Ord. Oct. 25 London Certificates and of retired Solicitors Secretary: ARTHUR J. S. MADDISON, 
| who have practised under London Certificates 
and its objects are (amongst others): To grant relief 
to ogy 3 and Children of any 
Member, or none, then to other relatives 
dependent on him for support. The ARDMAY HOTEL 
Relief Fy Pe _ amounted Wosurn Piace, W.C.1. 
to 903. u t 
-— io. a hae Bedroom with Breaktast, Bath and Attendance, trom 
constitutes a Member 6/6 perday. Terms en pension 10/6 perday. No extras. 
and a payment of Quiet rooms with Gas fires, for students, including all 
Ten Guineas meals, from 2} guineas per week. public rooms. 
Membership Constant hot water. Night Porter. 


3, FENTON PLAGE, for Life. Telephones: 979, 681 MUSEUM. 


King's X (Met. Rly.) W.C.1. Applications to be made to the Szoerary, E, Evelyn || Telegraphic Address: “* YAMDRA, WEST CENT.” 
Barron, 3, Gray’s-inn-place, London, W.C. 


GENERAL ELECTION | | Te Solicitors’ Law Stationery 
Society, Limited. 



























































The Solicitors’ Law Stationery 
Sati ae LAW WRITING & ENGROS- 
Society, Limited SING :: TYPEWRITING 


Has in stock 
ALL FORMS REQUIRED IN CONNECTION PLANS LITHOGRAPHED 
WITH PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS COLOURED & MOUNTED 
and as the type of the forms is kept 
standing local particulars can be filled 
in and copies supplied at moderate cost. 22, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2. 
It al Hes : 29, Walbrook, E.C.4. 49, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
BALLOT BOXES oo 6, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 15, Hanover Street, W.1. 


PERFORATING AND PERCUSSION PRESSES 
BOXES OF PRESIDING OFFICERS’ SUNDRIES. Maukcumilesemee yan. See enters Sy hesmanaheet poet 


VOTING CARDS are Printed at the shortest notice. i 
TEMPORARY 
By C. WILLOUGHBY WILLIAMS, Barrister-at-Law. 
NOTES FOR RETURNING AND PRESIDING OFFICERS. SHORTHAND TYPISTS 


NOTES FOR PRESIDING OFFICERS ONLY, 
Price 1s. each; per doz., 10s. (With or without Machines) supplied by the 


Full List of Forms and Sundries post free on application. Hour, Day or Week at Reasonable Charges. 























22, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2. 
27 & 28, Walbrook, E.C.4. 45, Tothill Street, S.W.1. Apply : 104-7, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 


49, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 15, Hanover Street, W.1. ae ________. HOLBORN 1403. 


























